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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1881. 


Puce {4 Uaetampe. 








THEATRE ROYAL, 


COVENT GARDEN. 
GRAND PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


EVERY EVENING. Doors open, 7.30; COMMENCE AT 8. 
Director and Musical Conductor - - Mr A. GWYLLYM CROWE. 
ORCHESTRA OF 100 PERFORMERS. 

Band of the Coldstream Guards, under the direction of Mr Thomas. 
PROMENADE, ONE SHILLING. 


ORFOLK AND NORWICH TWENTIETH TRIENNIAL 


iN) MUSICAL FESTIVAL, October llth, 12th, 13th, and l4th, 1881, 
Under the distinguished Patronage of 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President: H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, K.G. 
Principal Vocalists : 
Mr EDWARD LLOYD. 
Mr BARTON McGUCKIN. 


Mr F. KING. 
ROCKBANK. 





Madame ALBANT. 
Miss MARY DAVIES. 
Mrs OSGOOD, 
Madame PATEY. Mr J. H. B 
Madame MUDIE-BOLINGBROKE. Mr SANTLEY. 
Conductor: Mr ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 


Turspay Morntna—S8T PAUL (Mendelssohn). 

Wepnespay Mornina—THE MARTYR OF ANTIOCH (Dr Sullivan), con- 
ducted by the Composer. 

WEDNESDAY EventnGc—Dramatic Legend, FAUST (H. Berlioz). 

TuurRspAY Mornin@—Sacred Cantata, 8T URSULA (composed for this 
Festival by F. H. Cowen), conducted by the Composer, Mendelssohn's Music to 
Racine’s ATHALIE, the verses recited by Mr Santley. 

Fripay MorntnG—THE MESSIAH (Handel). 

THURSDAY AND Fripay EvENtnGs—Grand Symphonic, Operatic, and Ballad 
Concerts, including the following works, composed expressly for this Festival, 
and conducted by their respective Composers: Symphonic Poem, THE 
HARVEST FESTIVAL (by John Francis Barnett); Musical Ode, THE SUN 
WORSHIPPERS (by Arthur Goring Thomas); Overture to KING HENRY YV. 
( ~ Walter Macfarren). 

rogrammes, with full particulars of the Festival arrangements, and Tickets 


are now ready, 
CHARLES R. GILMAN, 
Norwich, Sept., 1881. Hon. Sec. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 

Principal—Mr Lanspowne CoTrTeLL. New Branches—ConpDvuIT STREET, 

and MyppELTON HALL. The Directors offer FREE TUITION for the higher 

encouragement of Solo, Oratorio, Operatic, and Choir Study (percentage upon 

introductions), Opera Rehearsals weekly. Oandidates (Amateurs eligible) 

address the Secretary (enclosing addressed envelope, stating qualifications), 
37, Abbey Road, N.W. 


\ R JOHN HENKEN’S MUSIC CLASSES at the Brrx- 
I BECK LIrERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INsTITUTION, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, will commence October 3rd. Elementary on Mondays, Ad- 
vanced on Tuesdays, Upper Advanced on Thursdays. Introductory ure, 
Monday, October 3rd, at 8,30 o’clock. Admission free. Theory of Music on 
Fridays, Prospectus gratis on application. 


ANTED, for the Salford Police Band, first-class PLAYERS 

of one Alt Horn, one B flat Cornet, one Euphonium, two Sax Horns, and 

one Tenor Slide Trombone. Pay on joining, 24s. per week, increasing to 28s. in 

four years. Height not less than 5ft. 9 in. LS not to exceed thirty-five. 

Bandsmen to become Police Officers and enjoy the benefits of the Superannuation 

Fund, &. Conditions of service forwarded on application to the OHIKF 
ConsTaBLE, Town Hall, Salford, near Manchester. 


()RGANIST REQUIRED, about 1st November, for the 

Parish Church, Arbroath. Salary £50. Further particulars from the Rev. 
W. F. Irvine, The Manse, Arbroath, with whom applications must be lodged 
on or before Wednesday, 5th October. 


TO MUSIC PUBLISHERS. 


ANTED a SITUATION as Manager or Traveller, either 

in Town or Country, by a gentleman who has had fourteen years’ experi- 

ence in the above Trade. Satisfactory references. Address, ‘J. 8, 0.,” care of 
Messrs Dunoan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 




















i R BRINLEY RICHARDS has Reruryxp to-London for 
the Season, and requests all Letters to be addressed to him at 25, Sr Mary 
ARBOTT’s TERRACE, Kensington, W. 


h R HANDEL GEAR, Professor of Singing, begs to 
acquaint his Friends and Pupils that he has RETURNED to Town. 
66, Seymour Street, Portman Square, W 


N ISS HENRIETTA BEEBE, prima donna Soprano, of 

New York, has arranged to remain in England during the Winter 
Season. All communications respecting ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorios and 
Concerts to be addressed to Mr KEPPEL, 221, Regent Street, W.; or to Miss 
BEEBE, 17, Torrington Square, W.C. 


N ISS FRANCESCA J. FERRARI begs to announce her 











RETURN to Town for the Season, 
42, Harley Street, W. 





REMOVAL. 
\ Kk SYDNEY SMITH (Composer and Pianist) begs to 
announce his REMOVAL from Blandford oruere to 
DORCHESTER HOUSE, 


28, Birchington Road, 
eriibern, N.W. 





“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
JR ALFRED HOOPER will sing Ascuer’s popular 
Romance, “ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at Mr John Oheshire’s 
Concert, at Saffron Walden, October 6th. 


“ HER VOICE.” 
Ienace Gissone’s popular Song (poetry 


by Mdme EnriQvuez, is published, 
nt Street, W. 





“TTER VOICE.” 
by ‘A Soldier’s Daughter”), sun 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, 


NEW SONG BY J. L. HATTON. 
HE GOOD SHIP ROVER. Words by Jouy Srewarr. 
Musie by J. L. Harton. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 


[HE EPIKLEIS (Poorzy’s Parent), an Aid to Pianists, 

for the Slow Shake and other Exercises. This useful Invention surpasses 
anything of a like construction that has hitherto been devised, is entirely of a 
mental character, and is recommended by Mr Franklin Taylor, Mr Lindsay 
Sloper, and others, Post, 4s. Handbook, ls, JoHN PooLey, 3, The Terrace, 
Clapham Park Road, 8.W. 


THE BICYCLE. 


SONATA FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By STANISLAUS ELLIOT. 


1, ALLEGRO.—“ The First Attempt.” 3. ScHERZO.—“ Second Attempt.” 
2, ANDANTE.—“ Despair and Return.” 4. Ronpo.—“‘ Success at last.” 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW SONGS BY C. A. RANKEN. 


“DAY IS DYING.” Poetry byGrorGE ELIOT... «2 «+ or | 
“AS SHADOWS O’ER THE MOUNTAINS.” M. K. MACMILLAN — ° 
“TI WATCH’D, SWEET BABE, FOR THY WAKING.” M.K. MACMILLAN 4s, 
5 We SC OG ace es ees me es 

London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


0 LET THE SOLID GROUND. Song. The Poetry by 
Tennyson. The Music by Eapa, Price 4s. London: Duncan DAVISON 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“‘ A thoroughly original song, in which the composer has had the courage to 
break loose from the conventional treatment of such a theme, and write as the 
words inspired. Except Longfellow, no verse writer has suffered such violence 
at the hands of song-writers as Tennyson; nine times out of ten he says one 
thing, yet is made to sing another. A good contralto voice will find ample 
scope for her powers in this song, and rejoice in the absence of sentimental 
musical phrases which but too often act as brakes to a good vocal organ when 
the subject is one similar to ‘ O let the solid ground.’”—Literary World, 
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NEW SONG BY SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
NEVER, O LOVE, TILL FOR EVER. 


Words by LOUISA GRAY. 
Music by 
SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The indefatigable Sir Julius, who, whatever may be the duties and responsi- 
bilities pressing upon him, in sickness or in health, seems always open to melodic 
inspiration, and always fit to do truly artistic work, has here set some beautiful 
words to thoroughly appropriate music, Less than this could scarcely be said, 
and it would be superfluous to say more.”—Pan, 


THREE PIECES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


Composed by 





PAUL SEMLER. 
No.1. “AN EVENING SONG” (“ ABENDLIED ”) — 
2, “A REVERIE” (“TRAUMEREI”) .. ees noe see BB. 


3. “JOYFULNESS” (“ FROHSINN ”) oe see soe sus 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“‘These three unpretentious pieces are extremely melodious; and, as light 
sketches for drawing-room performance, will assuredly find favour with amateur 
pianists. No. 1, ‘Evening Song,’ has a flowing subject, in 12-8 rhythm, with 
some effective changes of key. We cannot say, however, that we like the basses at 
page 3 (last line), which unquestionably move in octaves with the melody, a 
defect by no means covered because the chords are broken into arpeggios. No, 2, 
‘A Reverie,’ is a cantabile theme given to the left hand, with a staccato accom- 
paniment for the right. Of the three pieces, however, we prefer the last, 
‘Joyfulness,’ a melody with the arpeggio accompaniment, divided between the 
two hands, the second part, in the dominant, still preserving this figure, with a 
different form of arpeggio. All these trifles sufficiently justify their titles to 
disarm criticism,”—Musical Times. 





CLASSICAL GEMS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


No.1. Haypn—‘*THE MERMAID'S SONG” ... ‘ 3s. 
2. Mozart—‘ THE VIOLET” ... eke bes cee es se jan 
3. BEETHOVEN—‘‘ MIGNON’S SONG” - ies ws ‘ies ox Cae 


Transcribed by 
HERMANN EISOLDT. 
- London: Duncan Davison & Co. 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


PRELUDE AND GIGUE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by 
MRS MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 
Price 4s, 
_ London: DUNCAN Davisow & 00. 244, Regent Street, W. 


SUNG BY MISS ANNETTE ALBU. 
“4 DREAM WISH,” Poetry by Mrs M. A. Barygs, Music 
by MICHAEL BERGSON, is published, price 4s., by DuNcAN Davison & Co, 
244, Regent Street, London, W. 
SOUVENIRS DES OPERAS 
RICHARD WAGNER. 


Trois PikckSs POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 





DE 


No. 1. “LE VAISSEAU FANTOME,” Mosaique (Op. 203)... .. =... 48. 
» 2. “RIENZI,” Morceau de Salon (Op. 204) ... 160 one son «wv SB 
» 3 “TANNHAUSER,” Bouquet Mélodique (Op, 205)... os ae 

Also 
“LOHENGRIN,” Paraphrase (Op. 202)... se sue ae aa 


Composée par 
G. GARIBOLDI. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


A POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, & 


4 Quatre Mains. Par I@nace Gipsone. Price 4s. London: DUNCAN 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





$s MA SI DOUCE AMIE.” Serenade. Music de Crrim 
E. Sruarr. Price 4s. London: Duncay DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent 
Street, W. 
YMPATHY. Song. 
by ALFRED BLUME. 
Regent Street, W 











Words by Henry Carriveron. Music 
Price 3s, London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, 





om _ “ THE LAST KISS.” 
jot PUBLISHED, “THE LAST KISS.” Ballad. 


Words by ALrreD Lemon. Music by PEARSON BRIDGEFORD, Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“This is the title of another contribution by our townsman, Mr Bridgeford, 
to the répertoire of ballad music. The composition is worthy of commendation, 
for it shows considerable skill in the musical treatment of Mr Lemon’s verses. 
It is a song that will not be despised by a good vocalist, and it will certainly be 
appreciated by an audience.”—Sheffield Daily Telegraph, 





The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P, 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 


SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR 


CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, anv SAXOPHONES, 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, ORAMPON & Oo.), 
Established 1830. 

Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Oo. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys, 

Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Oonservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. ; 

Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Oise), France, Paris: Passage du Grand 


erf, 18 et 20. 
LONDON: 39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RurFrint’s (of Naples) Oelebrated Strings for 
Soloists, manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VurLLaumE, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHaRLEs ALBER?'s (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 
iF, EBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE 
(COLEMAN’S). A DeEticious BEVERAGE AND Tonic, 

Made from Port Wine, Liebig’s Extract of Meat, and Extract of Malt; Nutri- 
tious, Strengthening, Stimulating, Flesh-forming, Health Restoring, suitable for 
the Robust in Health as well as the Invalid. Strongly recommended by the 
Medical Faculty. An Immediate Benefit is experienced after taking it; the 
Frame is Invigorated, and no ill effects follow. 

LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 
TESTIMONIALS. 

Srr,—A short time since I was induced by the novelty of the title to send for 
a bottle of your Liebig’s Extract of Meat and Malt Wine, I was perfectly 
acquainted with the value of the /xtractum Carnis, and not quite a stranger to 
the invigorating and fortifying properties of malt wine, and therefore felt a 
natural curiosity to test them when combined. Men who work hard, as I do, 
not muscular hard work, but that which is quite as exhausting, viz,, brain work, 
very often experience the need of, and have sometimes an almost irresistible 
craving for, a ‘pick me up;” and very often the panacea for a time for lassitude, 
and that state of mind which renders work irksome, are alchoholic stimulants, 
the use of whieh must sooner or later end disastrously, The man who can 
furnish a remedy sure, certain, and harmless, for the lassitude which follows 
constant brain work is a benefactor of his species, and may be said to have added 
many years of usefulness to the lives of useful men. Your extract, if a success, 
and when more generally known, will be used by all toilers of the mind.— Yours 
faithfully, 4 

Thorpe Hamlet, Norwich, February 23rd, 1881, 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 

Queen's Crescent, Haverstock Hill, London, March 5th, 1881. 
DEAR 81r,—Some time since, being greatly fatigued with over-work and long 
hours at business, my health (being naturally delicate) became ve y indifferent, 
I lost all energy, strength, and appetite, and was so weak as to be scarcely able 
to walk, As you are aware, I sent for a dozen of your Extract of Meat and Malt 
Wine, which, in a few days, pulled me up marvellously, Three or four glasses 
of it daily have quite altered and restored me to better health than ever, “‘without 
the assistance of a doctor.” I am now giving it to my son, twelve years of age, 
whom we have always thought consumptive, and from a puny, ailing boy, he 
seems to be fast growing into a strong, healthy lad. Enclosed you have cheque. 
Please send me two dozen of the ‘ Extract.” With thanks for your prompt 

attention to my last, I am, Sir, yours truly, GEORGE A, TYLER. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 
Granspound, February 25th, 1881, 
Mrs Coulson thanks Mr Coleman for the book and stamps, and she has no doubt 
but that “ the tonic” is a good one, Mrs O, encloses twelve stamps for basket. 
Mr Ooleman. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 
Vicarage, Kingsbridge, Devon, January 25th, 1881. 
Dear 81z,—We are ten miles from the railway, and have been snowed up, 
consequently the wine has on!y just arrived, I enclose a cheque for £2 lls. 6d. 
I like the wine, and will recommend it.—Yours faithfully, 
A, N. KINGSTON. 


Mr Coleman, Norwich, 
Pints, 27s. per dozen: Quarts, 50s. per dozen. C. e paid to any 
Railway Station in Great Britain. Sample Bottle sent for 27 stamps. 
P. O. Orders to be made payable to 


COLEMAN & CO., MUSPOLE STREET, NORWICH. 
Cheques crossed ‘* London and Provincial Bank.” ‘ 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom, in 
Bottles, 2s, 3d. and | js. 3d. each, Ask for COLEMAN'S Lirbia’s Extract OF MEAT 
AND MALT .WINE, and ‘‘See that you get it,” 
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WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(From “ Berrow’s Worcester Journal.” ) 

In reviewing the late Festival, there are several reflections of a 
mixed character which do not blend harmoniously. There is the 
pleasant remembrance of the grand swell of melodious sounds which 
filled the nave and choir of our glorious Cathedral so well, and there 
is the sting of those cantankerous remarks which were made so gra- 
tuitously, not only on our Festival and the performances, but on 
musical festivals in general, It is hard to say why these sharp criti- 
cisms should be made, and it would not be difficult to suggest 
motives in two notable instances. One conspicuous instance was so 
obviously gratuitously unfair that it has drawn forth a strong pro- 
test from the Daily Telegraph, which sees in the provincial musical 
festival as at present conducted a most important means towards the 
end of universal culture, and holds that the day will be one of ill- 
omen when, if ever, the institution wanes in public favour. The 
writer of the article, in defending the festival, goes on to say that 
the ‘‘ assailants of the typical English festival censure it for what it 
is, and again for what it is not. In the first case, they complain of 
undue attention to a few standard works, such as 7'he Messiah and 
Llijah, and ask of what possible interest an occasion can be which 
devotes itself largely to things like these. Underlying the query 
we see delightful ignorance of the first step to be taken by those who 
would judge aright. The objector really puts the question for him- 
self, and not as the mouthpiece of the local public, who are primarily 
and chiefly concerned. Do the local public find Elijah and The 
Messiah works of interest? There is only one answer. In point of 
fact the standard oratorios, often so gratuitously sneered at, alone 
make festivals possible, while the pecuniary gain accruing from their 
presentation is not seldom turned aside to meet the loss attendant 
upon novelty. Objectors will hardly go so far as to say that music- 
lovers, with limited opportunities, get no good by listening to a 
triennial performance of Handel’s or Mendelssohn’s masterpiece. 
They may, it is true, lament the weak appreciation of pathos which 
delights in ‘ He was despised,’ and the infirm dramatic faculty that 
revels in the scene on Mount Carmel. Beyond this, the most reck- 
less hardihood would shrink from going openly, whatever, in its 
secret mind, it may feel disposed to do. We must not, how- 
ever, delude ourselves with any notion of finality in the campaign 
now going on against the great acknowledged masters of music. 
Attacks upon the standard oratorios at provincial festivals are 
blows delivered in the cause which sneers at Handel as anti- 
quated, at Haydn and Mozart as infantine, and at Mendelssohn 
as weak, and those who join in such attacks may be credited with a 
willingness to push them home as far as possible. Happily the 
great public remain unconscious of, and unaffected by, the teachings 
of ‘superior persons.’ They crowded to hear the Messiah last 
week in unprecedented numbers, almost pathetically unaware that 
they should have felt no interest in the work. Again, we find it 
urged against the average provincial festival that the change which 
has come over English musical taste is unrecognized, and that 
novelties of fresh interest and commanding importance are neglected. 
Here let us point out, in the first instance, a partial begging of the 
question. Who admits without further proof that English musical 
taste has suffered a ‘change?’ Certainly we do not, and shall 
require demonstration before troubling to argue the duty of its 
recognition. The imputed change is, of course, in favour of the 
modern school of incoherence and bluster, of formlessness and vain bab- 
blings—all sound and no sense—the school whose professors think to 
advance an art when they drive the soul out of music and galvanize 
the body into convulsive attitudes. If the adherents of this cause 
believe that they have made any impression worth speaking about 
on the English public, they never were further from the truth, As 
a matter of fact, unfamiliar works of reputed value are continually 
being brought forward. But, waiving this point, it is sufficient to 
urge that a musical festival must be carried out as a commercial 
transaction, with due precaution against loss and careful observation 
of the taste prevailing among those who buy tickets. Would 
objectors have it otherwise? If so, why do they not reduce their 





principles to practice, and organize a festival which shall be xstheti- 
cally correct from their point of view and, almost of certainty, 
financially ruinous? For ourselves, we could desire the existence 
amongst us of a more active musical life and a keener curiosity in 
artistic concerns ; but failing these things, we are satisfied with our 
English festivals, believing that, while substantially reflecting 
musical taste, they are steadily preparing the way for larger de- 
velopment and fuller and nobler achievements.” We are glad to 
reproduce sentiments like these, and place them as conspicuously 
before the public as we can, because they represent the opinion of 
the vast majority of those best able to judge. Ere we part from the 
festival of 1881, we feel that we should be wanting in common 
gratitude if we did not recognize the eminent services of the Rev. 
T. L. Wheeler, the Rev. Canon Cattley, and Mr H. G. Goldingham, 
the honorary secretaries, whose courtesy and indefatigable exertions 
helped to make the festival so pleasant and so successful. 


——— 


THE FRENCIL FESTIVAL AT BRIGHTON. 


The subjoined letter, to the Editor of the leading journal, was 
printed in last Saturday’s impression :— 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Times.” ) 


Srr,—During the last week you have inserted several very interest- 
ing communications and an able article on the competitions of French 
and Belgian choirs at Brighton. It appears to be acknowledged 
that at present England has nothing to show corresponding to the 
societies of Orphéonistes in France and the Ménnergesangvereine of 
Germany. I do not remember that any special remark has been 
made on the fact that the singing societies in France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Germany, among whom such competitions are 
usual, are choruses of men only. Is it not probable that the adop- 
tion by the English of this limitation to men of the membership of 
choral societies for purposes of public competition might, of itself, 
abolish many of the difficulties in the way of our popular musical 
advance? The voices of women are of priceless value, doubtless ; 
but the moment you make the presence of ladies a necessity, you 
create difficulties arising from difference of social position, necessity 
of having places and times of meeting for practice suitable for ladies, 
and from the unwillingness of many of them to be carried about to 
other towns with a crowd of persons whom they only know as chorus 
singers, which difficulties are often insurmountable. Limit your 
choirs to men, and you may have bodies of singers who can go any- 
where, anyhow, and at any time.— Your obedient servant, 

TENOR. 

Let us interpret the meaning of this, as a// “ tenors.” Perhaps 
tenor is jealous, or"afraid, of soprano, who has a voice above him, 
or of contralto, who has a voice on his level, as some of our con- 
traltos endeavour to show, in this epoch of “ advancement,” 
eulogized by “superior persons”—contraltos who would fain be 
tenor and barytone in one, anything, in short, but contralto, ad 
hoc. But, seriously, why all this talk about such an exhibition of 
hopeless mediocrity as, from every point of view, was the recent 
Brighton Festival? 1 could only liken it to Bottom’s play in 4 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, without the music of Mendelssohn to 
enliven it. I was sorry to hear such doubtful reasoning from the 
experienced lips of Sir Julius Benedict, who might have been 
better employed, to the delight of us all, in completing his 
Graziella for the dear old beloved Norwich Festival. But he who 
will, perforce, be everywhere, sometimes, perforce, finds himself 
nowhere; and this was my reflection on hearing words, so beside 
the mark, come glibly from a tongue which has often wagged to 
good purpose with something substantial and true to wag about. 
I could not but marvel at a German musician, who has passed 
nearly half a century of his artistic life in England, rating English 
musicians so low as to hold up the Brighton performances as an 
example for them to emulate.— Your obedient servant, 

Sraon Harr. 


Mr Half is only half a Simon, which explains why Pros- 
pére (“dem it all!”) could tell nothing about Mons de Paris, 
—RDr Blidge. 


CoNSTANTINOPLE.—The managers of this capital recently peti- 
tioned the Director of Police to allow Turkish women to visit the 
theatres, The petition was laid before the Sultan, who refused to 


grant it, 
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THE NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 

The Welsh Eisteddfod, held this year at Merthyr Tydfil, on 
Tuesday, the 30th of August, and three following days, must be 
pronounced to have been in many respects a most successful meet- 
ing. The statement of the financial committee that a surplus 
of £500 remains in hand after paying all expenses is sufficient to 
carry conviction to that effect even to a profit-hungering speculator. 
There were many doubts entertained as to the suitability of 
Merthyr for the Festival. Hitherto towns on the coast have been 
generally selected, not, by the way, so much for the patriotic 
feelings of the inhabitants, as for the current of English coin 
in circulation. Business forces the metallic medium into activity 
on the south, and pleasure on the north and west coasts. 
Although inland, Merthyr can hardly be called, by its most enthusi- 
astic inhabitant, a fashionable place, and unfortunately trade of 
late has been very bad there, yet, notwithstanding these 
drawbacks, it proved a capital place in which to carry a 
festival to a prosperous issue. What are the reasons for this 
success ? It is sufficient at present to name but one, and that is, 
the folk on the Glamorgan hill-sides are still really Welsh— 
Welsh in race and language. To them the Eisteddfod is nota 
fossil institution, as it was jeeringly called at Chester and Birken- 
head, but a living thing. It concerns them not that the self- 
complacent Englishman fails to discern or appreciate the ties that 
bind them to the institution; they merely take his shrug and 
sneer as signs out of many of the persistency of that mental 
blindness, generally falling upon the Saxon, when it pleases him 
to turn his attention upon the Celt and his doings. With such 
vigorous patriotism, then, it is no wonder that the Kisteddfod was 
placed by them in a more than usually thriving condition. 

The straggling town, barren indeed of every vestige of archi- 
teciural beauty, was, for the time, put in brave holiday attire. 
Banners of all sizes, streamers of every colour, and flags of im- 
possible nationality draped the dreary walls of the dwell- 
ing-houses; shops were closed, and all business, saving that 
trafficking in victuals and drink, was suspended. The oldest in- 
habitant stoutly declares that “ inteet to coodness” Merthyr was 
never seen so gay and grand. The meetings were held in a mar- 
quee erected for the occasion in Penydarren Park, high up on the 
road to Dowlais. Fortunately for the whole enterprize, the 
weather was of a right good holiday sort. For many days, and 
even weeks, torrents of rain beat upon the hills, forming small 
lakes wherever shelving ground held the water until it soaked into 
the earth, or found its way in tributary streams to the swollen 
Taff. On Tuesday, the first day of the feast, there were many 
signs of a wet week, and the committee, resigning hope, had 
commenced to form some estimate of their probable loss. Hap- 
pily, however, the clouds suddenly passed off, the sun blazed out 
to warm the air and dry the mud, and never ceased to shine— 
excepting when at night he turned his business over to his deputy, 
the moon—until the Eisteddfod of 1881 was past help and 
numbered with the dead. The way from the barriers to the mar- 
quee was long, and not without difficulty, for little pit-falls, 
clogging mud, slippery planks, and entangling ropes were ever 
ready to embarrass the stranger and trip up those of uncertain 
tread. Yet, it must be confessed, on Thursday night, when the 
present writer ventured the journey, the sky was clear, the moon, 
considering she was lending half her glimmer elsewhere, did her 
kindest, and, in the background, the furnaces of Dowlais were 
belching out red fire; but, with all these aids, a lantern, 
with only a tiny wick inside, was wished for in vain for stum- 
bling feet. The marquee was capitally served by electric lights, 
which turned night into day. What a victory for the new 
comer! There it was, shining away on a hill whose bosom held 
coals enough to make gas for a thousand towns. The 
marquee was of plain form and simple construction. It consisted 
merely of seats for some 5,000 people, a platform-gallery for 
singers, players, and speakers, facing another for the competing 
bands and choirs, and over all a canvass awning, supported by 
poles braced together, was thrown. Why, by the way, did the 
committee discard the word tent for the more fashionable title mar- 
quee? Admitting there is something in a high-sounding word, yet 
there is a great deal associated with the old word tent that makes it 
very appropriate for the name of the meeting place of the nomadic 
Kisteddfod—that, Arab like, wanders to and fro the land, pitching 





its tent for the time being where it would. Besides, the simple 
title cannot be thought mean. At any rate, the Apostle was not 
ashamed to call himself a tent-maker. Perhaps, however, in the 
Welsh revision of the new Testament, he is found elevated to the 
nobler calling of marquee-builder. No doubt the Londoner, 
accustomed to large assemblies in halls and palaces, would not be 
very much struck with the tent and the 5,000 people comers it; 
but, apart from the usual sensations attending a crowd, there was 
in the Welsh gathering under notice something that sent a 
peculiar thrill through the observer on entering the gallery. 
Whether it was from the weird glare of the electric light, or from 
the pervading glow of expectation visible, the mass of upturned 
faces seemed to have an electric power that made itself felt to 
the most indifferent. It was, indeed, just such material as an 
orator or musician might covet to work upon—willing to be 
impressed, and eager to be swayed by the force of eloquence and 
charm of sounds, 

The work selected for performance was Emmanuel, an oratorio, 
composed by Dr Joseph Parry, a native of Merthyr. To London 
concert-goers, the composition is not altogether-a novelty, for it 
was performed in the spring of last year at St James’s Hall, when 
it not only achieved success with the audience, but also received 
favourable notice from the metropolitan press. There can be no 
surprise at this, seeing it has merits capable of placing the author 
in the foremost rank of Welsh musicians. With other attractive 
qualities, it has that of strength, the strength that comes of well- 
ordered combinations, the strength that rests upon varied and 
perfected detail. Dr Parry is evidently a contrapuntist of con- 
siderable experience; he writes not with the tentative pen of the 
student, but with the practised skill of a professor. The devices 
of imitation, canon, and fugue, seem quite familiar to him, and 
the art of weaving orchestral figures in accompaniments of 
vocal themes is often manifested, while the rare power of 
moving the combined resources to a climax is occasionally ex- 
hibited. But, notwithstanding these and other qualities, the 
public, against its own good will, failed to obtain interest and 
delight, and long before the performance was concluded, many, if 
not the greater number, of the audience had departed. Then 
how, it may be asked, could this have happened, the work being 
good, and the listeners neither insensible nor fickle? There were, 
indeed, several things that brought about the untoward result. 
The executants, to a great extent, were to blame, for whilst the 
principal singers were excellent, the chorus, under their leader, 
Mr Lewis Morgan, admirable, yet the band was feeble and 
untrustworthy, Dr Parry, in Emmanuel, has written in elaborate 
fashion for the orchestra; in fact, has given, after modern 
custom, the instrumental portion the greatest possible prominence. 
Without wishing to say one harsh word, it must be confessed that 
the players were too few in number, and for the most part too 
inexperienced for the task, and, consequently, as the very 
warp and woof of the musical fabric were in their hands, 
entanglement and confusion were the consequence. Still, it 
may be remarked, that had the band been perfect, it is not 
quite so certain that the orchestral portions of the work would 
have been altogether effective, for the area of the enclosure 
was too vast, the crowd too great, and the acoustic properties of 
the tent too bad for comparatively minute effects to have told 
sufficiently well to have given unity to the work. Although the 
artistic appointments might all have been judiciously made to 
meet the requirements of an ordinary concert-room, yet they 
certainly were inadequate fora large tent. It is imperative at 
these great gatherings that music with broad effects be 
chosen for performance. For the present, at Histeddfodau the 
stringed band must not be relied upon; and vocal music, both 
solo and chorus, should be selected for possessing clear and bold 
outlines, that appeal readily and forcibly to the ear and heart of 
the music-craving multitude, Besides, the oratorio was a little 
too long. It may also be hinted that the strains did not address 
the patriotic feelings of Welshmen. The subject, Emmanuel, 
truly, is for all people and time, but still the Eisteddfod is not a 
religious observance. And again, why must sacred themes be 
always German in treatment? Dr Parry, in common with all 
oratorio writers of this and past generations, writes in the musical 
language of Germany. How to profit by the great classics of 
that country, without losing nationality or individuality, is an 
enquiry of moment. To be unthankful to Germany for her 
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glorious art would be ingratitude indeed; still, to be untrue to 
the inflections of one’s mother tongue, and disloyal to the instincts 
of one’s own race, is to be guilty of a far baser ingratitude. 
Must then Wales become, musically, a province of Germany ? 
Let Dr Parry on the next occasion give, as far as he is con- 
cerned, a negative to the question, by offering to his country a 
work responding in feeling to the songs and psalms of his native 
land. Let the subject be national, the music glowing with local 
colour, and the vocal themes alive with Celtic fancy and emotion. 
Ile is ardent and popular, and thought by many capable of 
accomplishing the task. 

At the meeting on the fourth morning some very interesting 
proceedings and choral contests of importance took place. Six 
choirs competed for the grand prize of 100 guineas and a gold 
medal. The test pieces were “ Ye nations, offer to the Lord,” 
from Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise; and a “ Hallelujah ” Chorus 
by Emlyn Evans, a renowned musician of the Principality, Each 
choir numbered about 200 voices. The victors were choristers from 
the Rhonda Valley. Another vocal contest was for the prize 
for the best singing of Gounod’s “ Nazareth,” when William 
Thomas, one of the rescuers of the miners, imprisoned so many 
days in the coal pit of Rhonda Valley, gained the coveted sum. 
He sang as pleasantly and manly as he had acted courageously, 
and for both he was heartily cheered. A miscellaneous concert 
on Friday evening closed the Festival. Upwards of 12,000 people 
attended the morning and evening meetings of the day, bringing 
the enterprize, inaugurated and promoted by the patriotic Mr 
David Rosser and his capable and enthusiastic fellow-workers, to 
a most successful issue. The musical artists engaged were :— 
vocalists, Misses Mary Davies, Marian Williams, Lizzie Evans, 
and Mrs Martha Harries; Messrs Lewis Thomas, James Sauvage, 
Ben Davies, Dr Parry, and Eos Morlais; instrumentalists, Dr 
Frost, Miss Meba Scott, Messrs Parry and David Bowen. 

PENCERDD GWFFYN. 
———_ 0 ——— 


ON BOARD THE “AMARINTHA.” 
( Extracts from a short Holiday Log. ) 


It turns out that the Composer has brought a supply of nautical 
songs, all well known in a vague traditional sort of way, and once 
highly popular and, probably, ‘‘ soul-stirring.” Coming across many 
of these ballads causes in us—or, at all events, in me—a sensation of 
surprise, similar to what Cullins himself experiences whenever he 
discovers we are in sight of some small island with which he has 
been familiar, years ago, on the map. This sudden recognition of 
places is a constant source of excitement to the Composer, as, with 
a map spread out before him on deck, and his finger on it at some- 
where about the spot where we ought to be, he keeps looking up at 
the island (or whatever it may be), frowning as if in excessive an- 
noyance at its obstinacy in remaining there, and then referring to 
the little dab with an almost illegible name which is its representa- 
tive on the map. The idea which appears to be worrying the Com- 
poser throughout these geogra Sieal carves seems to be, ‘‘ Why 
does this place make so much of itself when it is so utterly insignifi- 
cant on the map?” 

So when we, the three of us, first hear of these old nautical songs, 
we enthusiastically beg him to ‘‘ give us them all,” and hail with 
delight the mention of the ‘‘Saucy Arethusa” and the “Bay of 
Biscay,” with two or three other equally well-known titles ; and we 
are very naturally disappointed on discovering that the words in- 
variably, and the tune occasionally, do not realize the, as I may term 
it, deferred expectations of a life-time. We had all of us heard of 
these national nautical airs from our boyhood up, and now—well, 
we are all very much obliged to the Composer, but, as Hailsher 
pony puts it, ‘‘Isn’t there another version of those songs?” Cul- 
ins doesn’t think so, he replies, in a tone which leaves us to imply 
that he wishes us to understand that if this version is good enough 
for him, we oughtn’t to grumble. But we feel we have been taken in. 
The “‘ Saucy Arethusa,” for example, has this couplet, supposed to 
be heroic, as describing the stength of the enemy’s crew, which the 
Saucy One was going to utterly rout and defeat :— 


“On deck five hundred men did dance, 
The stoutest they could get in France.” 
Now isn’t this a reflection on the gallantry of our former Jack Tars, 
for what possible glory could there be in defeating and =< 
yon a crew consisting of five hundred dancing French Danie 
mberts? Notoriously, when a Frenchman is stout he goes to 
twenty-two stone in a very short time, and if these were the stoutest 
they could get in France, i.e., the very pick of all the stoutest 





Frenchmen in the whole nation—the very fat of the land, so to 
speak—what a he)pless set they must have been, except for dancing, 
by way of exercise, just to keep it down a bit ! and what accommoda- 
tion they must have had on board that French vessel! Fancy five 
hundred of the stoutest Frenchmen of that period, in five hundred 
hammocks ! ' 
“And,” observes the Dean, meditatively, ‘‘when they were in 
the rigging, what easy targets they must have offered to our 


Marines!” He is evidently regretting that he was not born in time 
to be on board that Saucy One with his rook-rifle and three hundred 
cartridges, 


Whether there is any law of copyright in Dibdin’s or anybody 
else’s music and words which prevents a modern publication being 
exactly truthful, none of us are aware, and the Composer is unable 
to inform us; but with this version which the Composer has got, 
and which, it occurs to us all at once—when by common tacit con- 
sent we give one another a rapid glance and suddenly drop the sub- 
ject—may be his, Cullins’s own, we are discontented : as when the 
tune is right, as we popularly knew it, the words, after a familiar 
start with the old lines, go utterly wrong ; or, when the words are 
correct, the tune deceives us ; and if we attempt, which we do, in 
our first true British-tarrish ecstacy, to unite in chorus, we are sure to 
find ourselves differing from the music at a critical part of the air, 
when the accompaniment takes the Composer by surprise, who shouts 
“Hallo!” retraces his steps—we watching him with strained eyes, 
and with the right notes quivering on the tips of our tongues—and 
then says, as if to himself, ‘‘ No—that’s right,” and finishes the 
tune according to the version before him, leaving us gasping with an 
unfinished chorus on our hands, retire: 

There is one tune he plays which, up to a certain point, 1s so pro- 
vokingly like the ‘‘ Bay of Biscay,” and so irritatingly dissimilar 
afterwards, that the Dean, in sheer despair, throws himself back on 
a sofa and groans. Hailsher smiles dubiously at a soda-water bottle, 
as though he were revolving a problem as to how he could throw it 
at the Composer’s head without infringing the ordinary rules of 
politeness, or chuck it in such a manner that Cullins should, on the 
whole, consider it rather as a compliment than otherwise, and be, 
if possible, on terms of more enduring friendship with our courtly 
host than ever. : 

Hailsher, however, adopts a far better method. Directly the 
nautical-impostor-ballad is finished, he at once tenders his (Hailsher’s) 
best thanks to the Composer for his performance—we allow him to 
be accepted as spokesman for our sentiments, which we keep to 
ourselves—and with the sweetest smile and the most deferential 
manner that a pupil, sitting at the feet of a Master-Mind, could 
possibly assume, begs him to play ‘‘that little thing of his” (the 
Composer’s) own, of which he (Hailsher) is so desperately fond, but 
the name of which at this moment, curiously enough, escapes his 
memory. On being asked by the Composer (who, of course, can't be 
expected to remember such a trifle out of the two thousand and any 
number of flashes of genius that are constantly occurring to him), 
‘‘to give him some idea of how it went, how it began, or something 
like the motive,” Hailsher is unable to do more than make a subdued 
humming noise with his lips closed, which reminds me of a ventrilo- 
quist giving his well-known popular imitation of a bee in a bottle, 
and certainly does not assist his own recollection, as he gives up 
that method of recalling it to the Composer’s mind, and substitutes 
a plan which, I believe, forms the basis of Mr Stoke's celebrated 
artificial memory, of trying to associate the lost tune with an event, 
a name, a place, or a person. / oe , 

‘Don’t you remember,” Hailsher slowly begins, still with a deeply 
pained and puzzled expression of countenance, addressing the Com: 
poser, as if he were commencing the song of “‘ Alice, where ait thou 7 
“don’t you remember your singing it at Lady Scrumpsher s? 

‘“‘ What particular evening at the Scrumpshers?” asks the a 

oser, resolving chords with his left hand as he half turns towards 

ailsher, ‘‘ because I go there so often”—which rudely seems to 
imply that his host doesn’t—not because he won't, but because he 
hasn’t been asked. c : 

‘I know you do,” returns Hailsher, meekly, with the air of a 
man who reads the Court Circular regularly, and of course 1s well 
up in the movements of so distinguished a public character as the 
Composer. ‘‘I know you do,” he repeats. ‘‘ But I mean that night 
when Prince—dear me—Prince ”—and again his memory fails hin— 
‘*so annoying——” 7 howd 

‘* Oh—yes—yes——” the Composer says, resolving another chord. 

‘Yes, replies Hailsher, brightening up a little, and apparently as 
satisfied as if Cullins had mentioned the name—‘ and Count——the 
Austrian, you know——” 

“Oh yes—old——” and the name is lost in another chord, as the 
Composer turns full round to the piano again, and suddenly glides 
into a melodious warble, which in less than two seconds Hailsher 
recognizes with joy, and nods triumphantly to us—to me on one 
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sofa, and to the Dean on another—as much as to say—‘* There, you 
see, I've caught him—he’s at it—I’ve turned him on, and now you'll 
hear something very much to your advantage.” At all events, we 
are all pleased that the Composer’s private and peculiar version of 
celebrated nautical songs is shelved for the present, while Hailsher 
lights a pipe, fills himself a glass of soda-and-brandy, politely and 
considerately stifling the pop in a corner, and then appears absorbed 
in the performance, to which he had led up with such consummate 
tact. 

It is a very good song, and very well sung—‘‘ Jolly companions, 
&e., &e.” Once started, Cullins gives us more ‘‘ where that came 
from,” i.e., his own head. 

Thus passes one musical evening—there are others to come, duly 
noted in my log; and the Composer, having exhausted his good- 
nature with the effort, rises abruptly—Genius is often abrupt— 
[Happy Thought—Write an Essay on the Peculiar Manners of 
Geniuses—specially Musical Geniuses]—declares ‘‘ he won't play any 
more ”—like a boy who fancies himself cheated or unfairly treated 
at some game—and is leaving the piano open, as much as to hint to 
us that ‘* we can go on if we like, and see what we make of it,” with 
a sort of ‘‘aprés moi le déluge” sniff and toss of the head, when the 
Dean, who has been rousing himself gradually, and who has got into 
a sitting position, reading what we thought up to now was an old 
number of the Pa!l Mall Gazette, but which turns out to be a piece 
of music, asks the Composer, in a very diffident manner, if he is 
acquainted with ‘ My Fair One, my Fond One,” words by -— 

**Oh yes,” answered the Composer. ‘‘ Why?” And then, in trying 
to imitate Hailsher’s habitual politeness, which is unnatural to 
Cullins, he falls into the hopeless mistake of inquiring ‘‘if what the 
Dean has there is the song in question?” Of course it is. The Dean 
is up on his legs in an instant. So is Hailsher. So am I. 

The Composer—weak again—the momentary weakness of Genius 
—has placed it on the music-stand, and is actually trying it! 
Apparently, he rather likes it. It seems to suggest something else 
tohim. (N.B., notice, generally, that everything ‘‘ suggests some- 
thing else” to a Composer.) But, at all events, one thing it does 
suggest is that he should ask the Dean. ‘‘ Do you sing this?” 
probably expecting the Dean to reply, ‘‘No; that he had only 
brought it for the Composer to try.” 

But no such luck. Does the Dean sing it? Doesn’t he, rather ! 
Hasn’t he got the Composer in his toils for once? Won’t he now 
repay him tenfold for the Composer’s rude remarks about his shoot- 
ing, or about his appetite, or about any other subject on which the 
Dean may happen to be a little tender ? 

The Composer, temporarily subdued, sits down to accompany this 
song; and the Dean, opening his chest, begins the serenade in a 
voice that fetches the Invisible Captain out of his berth, that makes 
all hands rush up on deck, and utterly drowns the Composer’s piano 
accompaniment. There are five verses, and he won’t let the Com- 
poser off. He urges him on by raising disputes as to what the 
composer of the song exactly meant in the following verse—which 
thereupon he sings, and his victim is forced to follow him. Then 
he appeals to Cullins’s cultivated taste and operatic experience as to 

*‘how” the two lines in the next verse should be given—and Cullins 
a bit flattered, but really struggling to get away, finds himself play- 
ing that too. And having got so far, of course Cullins goes on to 
the end—then rising hurriedly, says ‘‘ Yes—a very good song, but 
it hardly suits your voice "—and dashes up the companion, when we 
fully expect to hear a wild, agonising shriek, a flop in the sea, and 
then a cry from the night-watch of ‘ Man overboard !”—but it’s all 
right, he is aft, wrapped in an ulster, silent, collapsed, and trying 
to revive himself with the soothing pipe. Happy Thought —Piping 
his bird’s eye. ; ; 

There are other musical evenings on board the Amarintha, but 
this does not occur again. So I note it, for it is a memorable night 
in Loch Ryan—our last night here—for to-morrow we are actually 
away. ‘Far, far upon the sea, The good ship is bounding free,” I 
sing to the Composer, quoting Henry Russell’s popular old song, as 
we turn in. ‘ 

‘** Bounding free,’” grumbles the Composer from his berth. “I 
hope it won't. There’s a deuce of a breeze getting up outside. How- 
ever, it will be better than stopping here doing nothing except’ 

But the Dean doesn't catch me again,” he murmurs as he turns over 
on his side with his face to the wall. 

When I say, lightly and pleasantly, ‘turn in,” meaning thereby 
my getting into my berth, I convey an inadequate notion of the 
a : ; pene gear e berth is putting yourself away on a shelf 
—like a standard work in a library ; but the standard work has the 
advantage of being carried up by somebody, and carefully deposited 
there. Hut the process of mounting into the best of berths is not 
easy. First, I get on the sofa below, and examine the bearings. I 
see two little brass fastenings. If these are undone, won't the bed- 





clothes all come out, or can I fasten them up when I’m once in, and 
remain in an unrumpled nest? After grave deliberation, I decide 
against undoing the fastenings, and_upon a the extra three 
inches step up which this entails. In doing so I find, that while 
elevating my right leg—putting, that is, my best leg foremost— 
before giving myself, as it were, ‘‘a leg-up,” my left foot treads 
firmly on the border of my classic robe [Night Happy Thought.—‘1 
am more an antique Roman ”—in my undress], and my right leg, 
being quite unconscious of what the left leg is doing, gives a heave 
up on its own account, when er-r-r-ack goes the drapery that Julius 
Ciesar might have worn without frightening Calphurnia. 

Happy Thought.—Classie and Shakspere. ‘‘See what a rent the 
envious Casca made.” I am the Casca—being envious of the Com- 
poser’s slumbers. He is fast —— Not even the tearing of the 
classic robe has aroused him. He has fallen asleep as suddenly as 
people do on the stage, in a melodrama, when something awful’s 
going to happen. Something awful has — — something 
awfully uncomfortable at least to me—but I roll myself up in my 
berth, and then come my— 

Night Thoughts, —Will he snore ? ; 

He appears a little restless. Perhaps this is always the case with 
a Composer when he’s composing himself to sleep. 

Shall I wake him up, and tell him? 

No—I’ll think :—-We sail to-morrow—hooray !—glad when we're 
off—queer sensation in the berth—‘‘ snug, pernicious snug,” as 
somebody says in Nicholas Nickleby—the slightest motion—pleasant 
rather than otherwise—but shouldn't like to be always in harbour— 
or in a lake—wonder—wonder—if—ah—yes—I think ll . . . . 
wonder—if he snores . because if he snores . Ishall. . 

I am startled by a loud and angry voice :— 

‘*Hullo! Hi! hang it, wake up! You do snore so confoundedly 
I can’t get a wink of sleep!” 

It is the Composer addressing me / /—JDunch. 


—_o——- 


MUSICAL EAR AND KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC, AS 
ALLIED TO TOUCH, &c., IN PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 
(Continued from page 598. ) 

As I before said, in starting, Touch is a mechanical power, 
obeying the impulse of the mind; in the first instance, with the 
mere beginner, touch must be studied mechanically. It is only to 
be regretted that so many neglect to study the Theory of Music 
till so late. They get certain powers of manipulation—they are 
“rauGut ” how to play certain passages—but what do they really 
learn, or, what do they wish to learn >—when they are contented to 
flourish about, making an ignorant display to the ignorant—and 
being able to do so—ask : What is the use of studying Harmony ° 
—as difficult a question to answer, as it would be to a totally 
ignorant person, What is the use of studying Grammar (of their 
own language) ? 

I shall take occasion to quote from the German Library. 

Touch has, no doubt, been developed, and grown into a special 
system, as instruments and performers advanced nearer perfection. 
It was said that John Sebastian Bach’s manner of managing the 
clavichord was admired by all who had the good fortune tohear him, 
and envied by all those who might themselves pretend to be con- 
sidered as good performers. That this mode of playing on the 
clavichord must have been very different from that in use 
amongst Bach’s predecessors and contemporaries may be easily 
imagined ; but hitherto nobody has explained in what this differ- 
ence properly consisted. 

If we hear the same piece played by ten equally skilful and 
practised performers, it will produce under the hand of each a 
different effect. Each will draw from the instrument a different 
kind of tone, and also give to these tones a greater or less degree 
of distinctness. Whence can this difference arise, if all the ten per- 
formers have sufficient readiness and practice ? Merely from the 
mode of touching the instrument, which, in playing on the 
clavichord, is the same thing as the pronunciation in speech. In 
order to make the perfect delivery (as it may be called) perfect in 
playing as well as speaking, or declaiming, the greatest distinct- 
ness is required in the production of the tones, as in the pronun- 
ciation of the words, But this distinctness is susceptible of 
various degrees. Even in the lowest degree we can understand 
what is played or said; but it excites no pleasure in the hearers, 
because this degree of distinctness compels him to some 
exertion of his attention. But attention to single tones 
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or words ought to be rendered unnecessary, that the hearer | 


may direct it to the ideas, and their connection, and for this we 
require the highest degree of distinctness in the production of 
single tones, as in the pronunciation of single words. 

Charles Philip Emanuel Bach, in speaking of the style of 
performance on the clavichord, says: “Some persons play as if 
they had glue between their fingers; their touch is too long, 
because they keep the keys down beyond the time. Others have 


attempted to avoid this defect, and play too short, as if the keys | 
were burning hot. This is also a fault; the middle path is the | thing, it could not be perfectly tuned. People played, therefore, 
best.” According to Sebastian Bach’s manner of placing the | 
hand on the keys, the five fingers are bent, so that their points | 


come to a strait line over the keys, lying in a plane surface under | 


them in such a manner that no single finger has to be drawn 
nearer when it is wanted, but that every one is ready over the 
key which it may have to press down. From this manner of 
holding the hand it follows: Ist. That no finger must fall on its 
key, or (as often happens) be thrown on it, but must be placed 
upon it with a certain consciousness of the internal power and 
command over the motion; 2nd. The impulse thus given to the 
keys, or the quantity of pressure, must be maintained in equal 
strength, and that in such a manner that the finger be not raised 
perpendicularly from the key, but that it glide off the fore part 
of the key by gradually drawing back the tip of the finger 
towards the om of the hand; 8rd. In the transition from one 
key to another this gliding off causes the quantity of force or 
pressure with which the first tone has been kept up to be trans- 
ferred with the greatest rapidity to the next finger, so that the 
two tones are neither disjoined from each other nor blended 
together, The touch is therefore, as C. Ph. Emanuel Bach says, 
neither too long nor too short, but just what it ought to be. 

The advantages of such a position of the hand and of such a 
touch are very various, not only on the clavichord, but also on the 
pianoforte (and organ). I will here mention the most impor- 
tant: Ist. The holding of the fingers bent renders all their 
motions easy ; there can, therefore, be none of the scrambling, 
thumping, and stumbling which is so common in persons who 
play with their fingers stretched out or not sufficiently bent. 
2nd. The drawing back of the tips of the fingers, and the rapid 
communication thereby effected of the force of one finger to that 
following it, produces the highest degree of clearness in the 
expression of the single tones, so that every passage performed in 
this manner sounds brilliant, rolling, and round ; it does not cost 
the hearer the least exertion of attention to understand a passage 
so performed, 3rd. By the gliding of the tip of the finger upon 
the key with an equable pressure, sufficient time is given to the 
string to vibrate; the tone, therefore, is not only improved, but 
also prolonged, and we are thus enabled to play in proper con- 
nection even long notes on an instrument so poor in tone as the 
clavichord is. All this together has, besides, the very great 
advantage that we avoid all waste of strength by useless exertion 
and by constraint in the motions. In fact, Seb. Bach is said to 
have played with so easy and small a motion of the fingers that 
it was hardly perceptible. Only the first joints of the fingers 
were in motion; the hand retained, even in the most difficult 
passages, its rounded form; the fingers rose very little from the 
keys, hardly more than in a shake; and when one was employed, 
the other remained still in its position. Still less did the other 
parts of his body take any share in his play, as happens with 
many whose hand is not light enough. 

A person may, however, possess all these advantages, and yet be a 
very indifferent performer on the harpsichord, in the same manner 
as a man may have a very clear and fine pronunciation, and yet 
be a bad declaimer or orator. 

The natural difference between the fingers in size, as well as 
strength, frequently seduces performers, wherever it can be done, 
to use only the stronger fingers, and neglect the weaker ones. 
Hence arises not only an inequality in the expression of several 
successive tones, but even the impossibility of executing certain 
passages where no choice of fingers can be made. John Sebastian 
Bach was soon sensible of this, and to obviate so great a defect, 
wrote for himself particular pieces in which all the fingers of both 
hands must necessarily be employed in the most various positions, 
in order to perform them properly and distinctly. By this 
exercise he rendered all his fingers of both hands equally strong 
and serviceable, so that he was not only able to execute chords 





and all running passages, but even single and double shakes, with 
equal ease and delicacy. Ie was perfectly master even of those 
passages in which, while some fingers perform a shake, the others, 
on the same hand, have to continue the melody. 

To all this was added the new mode of fingering which he had 
contrived. Before his time, and in his younger years, it was usual 
to play rather harmony than melody, and not in all the twenty- 
four major and minor modes. As the clavichord was still what 
the Germans call ‘‘Gebuden,” so that several keys struck a single 


only in those modes which could be tuned with the most purity. 
From these circumstances it happened that even the greatest 
performers of that time did not use the thumb till it was absolutely 
necessary in stretching. When Bach began to unite melody and 
harmony, so that even his middle parts did not merely accompany, 
but had a melody of their own ; when he extended the use of the 
modes, partly by deviating from the modes of the ancient church 
music, which were then very common even in secular or chamber 
music, partly by mixing the diatonic and chromatic scales, and 
learnt to tune his instrument so that it could be played upon in 
all the twenty-four modes; he was obliged to contrive another 
mode of fingering better adapted to his new methods than that 
heretofore in use, particularly with respect to the thumb. Some 
persons have pretended that Couperin taught this mode of 
fingering before him, in his work published in 1716, under the 
title of “ L’art de toucher le Clavecin.” But, in the first place, 
Bach was at that time above thirty years, and had long made use 
of his manner of fingering ; and, secondly, Couperin’s fingering is 
still very different from that of Bach, though it has in common 
with it the more frequent use of the thumb. I say only the more 
frequent, for in Bach’s method the thumb was made the principal 
finger, because it is absolutely impossible to do without it in what 
are called the difficult keys. This is not the case with Couperin, 
because he neither had such a variety of passages, nor composed 
and played in such difficult keys as Bach, and consequently had 
not such urgent occasion for it. We need only compare Bach’s 
fingering, as C. Ph. Emanuel has explained it, with Couperin’s 
directions, and we shall soon find that with the one all passages, 
even the most difficult and the fullest, may be played distinctly 
and easily, while with the other we can at the most get through 
Couperin’s compositions, and even them with difficulty. Bach 
was, however, acquainted with Couperin’s works, and esteemed 
them as well as the works of several I’rench composers for the 


harpsichord of that day. 
W. H. Homes. 
(To be continued. ) 


—_—Oo— 


TO HIFF. 

Bravissimo Hiff! Thou shalt henceforth bear the name of ‘ Hiff 
of the Steep”—‘‘Wild Man” thereof having removed to the 
hostelry, intituled ‘‘The Retired Soldier.” Forget not ‘‘ Mes 
Larmes”’; nor that quiet confessional walk, during which Laura 
says to Arthur (in answer to an impertinent question)—‘‘ Yes.” 
Forget not the stout Warrington (‘‘ Blue Beard”), who “‘ never told 
his love.” Or ‘* Hiles of the Hills” will assuredly be upon thee, if 
not Holmes of Hallow. Yes—Gibbon was ‘‘a tremendous man” ; 
but Thackeray was a Shakspere, without tragedy. Yet punctua- 


tionally I understand thee not. 
PERRY OF WORCESTER. 








FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE. — After the jfétes at Carlsruhe, the 
King and Queen of Sweden, accompanied by Princes Charles, Oscar, 
and Eugene, will return to the Hotel de Russie, and await the arrival 
of the Crown Prince and Princess of Sweden, who, on their wedding 
tour, will visit Frankfort, and reside at the renowned hotel of the 
Brothers Drexel. 

WerIMAR.—Mason and Risch, pianoforte makers, Toronto, Canada, 
recently made a present of one of their instruments, as a mark of 
respect and admiration, to the Abbate Franz Liszt, who, with their 
permission, has in his turn presented it to the Orchestral School here. 

FLorence.—Mdme Pauline Thys is expected here to superintend 
the production of her opera, La Conjuration de Chevreuse, first 
brought out some years ago, under the title of Le Mariage de 
Tabarin, at the Théatre de l’Athénée, Paris. 
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FRANZ LISZT. 

A dignitary of the Roman Church, the very Reverend Canon 
Franz Liszt, is reported to be lying seriously ill at Weimar. Should 
he die, as everybody hopes he may not, the Papacy will lose one of 
its most illustrious adherents, for the name of this Canon is known 
all the world over. Yet, his death will scarcely prove a loss to the 
Church in any other sense than that it takes away an ornamental 
personage. The clericalism of Franz Liszt may be real enough from 
a formal and technical point of view ; but the world sees merely an 
honorary affair, and even the Church may look upon it with such a 
smile as would have broadened the faces of the Tyrone electors had 
fate ordained that the sheriff should buckle the sword of a knight 
of the shire upon the Reverend Harold Rylett. There was great 
astonishment everywhere at the news that Liszt had become an abbé. 
Some received the tidings with laughter, and raked up reminiscences 
to support and justify their mirth ; others set down the motive toa 
morbid love of theatrical effect, and, perhaps—so uncharitable is the 
world—only a few believed that Liszt had taken an unexpected and 
sensational step for the highest and purest reason. Whatever the 
fact upon this point, it does not appear that Liszt has shone as an 
ecclesiastic, and his departure from the scene would pass almost un- 
heeded in Papal circles at a time when a Canon of St Peter’s has 
become a Methodist. In truth, it is not the serious illness of Canon 
Franz Liszt which now turns all eyes towards the most classic of 
German towns, but that of Franz Liszt, the pianist, composer, 
editor, writer, who, for more than half a century, has been a strking 
and conspicuous figure in the forefront of European life. The peril 
in which this eminent and venerable personage lies, at the age of 
seventy years, is regarded on all hands with concern, and with fer- 
vent hope that it may pass away. Liszt’s name, it is true, stands as 
a symbol of controversy. His artistic work, in its latest forms, 
while ardently championed by some, is assailed by others with equal 
earnestness, and nowhere more plainly than in our own columns have 
Liszt's teaching and example been repudiated. But this makes no 
difference in the case. Musicians of all schools are proud of Franz 
Liszt, of his vast powers, and the lustre which his achievements 
and character reflected upon their art. Here they occupy common 
ground, and the removal of their hero would be cause for common 
grief. 

It is yet much too early for a fair and impartial estimate of Liszt’s 
genius and work. Little men may be judged as they stand, but 
great men, like great mountains, need looking at from such a distance 
as brings the whole of their individuality into a single field of vision. 
There are, however, certain phases in Liszt’s life about which no 
mistake is possible. One of these presents him to us as an executive 
artist. It unfortunately happens that in touching upon Liszt’s 
exceptional ‘‘ pianism” no appeal can be made to the experience of 

English amateurs of the present generation. Many years have 
passed since the great artist came amongst us professionally ; where- 
fore English opinion of his skill must rest chiefly on hearsay, If, 
however, that opinion go far towards investing Liszt with super- 
natural powers, a thousand witnesses are ready to prove that it does 
not go far from the truth. Richard Wagner says, ‘‘ He who has had 
frequent opportunities, particularly in a friendly circle, of hearing 
Liszt play—for instance, Beethoven—must have understood that this 
was not mere reproduction, but real production. The actual point of 
division between these two things is not so easily determined as 
most people believe, but so much I have ascertained beyond a doubt, 
that, in order to reproduce Beethoven, one must be able to produce 
with him.” It may be objected that this representation of Liszt at 
the piano as the colleague and equal of Beethoven at the desk is the 
eulogy of a man who had supreme reason for gratitude to its object. 
No such demurrer can, however, be lodged against the testimony of 
Schumann, who wrote of a certain performance by the great artist : 
‘He first played with the public as if to try it, then gave it some- 
thing more profound, until every single member was enveloped in 
his art, and then the whole mass began to rise and fall precisely as 
he willed it. I have never found any performer, except Paganini, 
to possess in so high a degree as Liszt this faculty of subjecting, 





elevating, and leading the public.” Again, he describes Liszt's 
playing as ‘‘an instantaneous variety of wildness, tenderness, bold- 
ness, and airy grace ; the instrument glows under the hands of its 
master.” Schumann was far too astute a critic not to recognize 
here something above mere virtuosity, and not to see in Liszt’s power 
the witness of a dominating personality. ‘‘It is not this or that 
style of piano-playing ; it is rather the outward expression of a 
daring character, to whom Fate has given, as instruments of victory 
and command, not the dangerous weapons of war, but the peaceful 
ones of art.” In these words Schumann points out the secret not 
only of Liszt’s strength at the pianoforte, but of the vast influence 
he has exercised in all his relations. Beyond being an artist whose 
art none can resist, he is a born king of men, endowed with the 
subtle power which subdues the will and fascinates the imagination. 
It was not the mere pianist who surrounded himself everywhere 
with a crowd of adoring worshippers, exciting many to acts of 
fantastic homage ; nor was it the mere musician who made Weimar 
the centre and source of an artistic movement, which, however we 
may account it, has in no small degree affected the current of musical 
thought and expression. In both cases the sign of a rare force of 
character—of that which constitutes a distinguished man—is plainly 
visible, and the chances are that had Liszt taken any other road in 
life than that of which the end cannot be far off, he would have 
pressed on to honour and renown. 

The brilliancy of Liszt’s career as a pianist, and the scarcely less 
dazzling record of his services at Weimar, where he proclaimed to 
the world, no less impartially than practically, the genius of Schu- 
mann and Schubert, Berlioz and Wagner, have helped to repress his 
claims as a composer in the high walks of art. The world is always 
slow to understand the newest phase of a versatile personality ; 
but even were this not the case, the peculiar character of Liszt’s 
ambitious efforts as a creative musician would be a sufficiently 
formidable obstacle in their path. Few of those who love to prospect 
the future will venture to say that Liszt’s symphonic works can 
never win the favour which marks success, since even now we are 
passing through an era of unexpected and eccentric developments, 
It is as true of music as of anything else that we cannot tell what a 
day may bring forth; while, should the works in question fail to 
emerge triumphantly from their period of probation, it can never be 
said that they did so for want of a propaganda zealous to the point 
of enthusiasm. Our own belief is that the day of Liszt’s acceptance 
as a pioneer to higher and nobler regions of symphonic art belongs 
to the very distant future, if it exist at all, and our hope is that 
there is no such day in store. This may be said consistently 
with a belief that Liszt’s influence makes to some extent for 
good, While advocating much that we look upon either as error, 
or truth so grossly exaggerated as to cause the mischief of error, 
Liszt has, at any rate, insisted upon the poetic significance and 
capacity of music. The very strength of his insistance on this point 
constitutes, to our mind, his weakness. It led him, in the first 
instance, to reject the basis upon which Beethoven built up his 
sublime symphonies—the lines which, in that mighty master’s view, 
were neither too narrow nor too formal for the expression of ideas 
that comprehend the universe and stretch far into the infinite. 
Having discarded accepted form, Liszt found himself out in the 
vague, unencumbered, it is true, by the traditions of the past, but 
also unguided by its light and leading. The Liszt symphony, there- 
fore, is a pure creation, owing nothing to anybody save its author. 
It sprang complete from one brain, but that was not Jove’s, nor is 
the product a Minerva. Great results in art are not so achieved. 
They come of the travail of generations, and their perfecting is, like 
the sword wielded in Freedom’s cause, handed from sire to son. It 
is peculiar to work which thus grows with the solid and sturdy 
patience of the oak, that it rarely displays the exaggeration almost 
certain to attend impulsive individual efforts, Exaggeration is 
Liszt’s besetting sin. By a peculiar development of ‘‘ programme- 
music” he sets his heart an impossible task, the product of which is, 
as music, not even to be comprehended. An innermost sense, not 
consciously recognized and admitted, perhaps, of this weakness 
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leads to exaggeration of utterance, and the general effect is that of 
incoherent ideas expressed in unintelligible language. The world, 
however, has a happy knack of extracting what is good in the 
mistakes of great men, while rejecting what is bad, and it is safe to 
say that music in its poetic aspect will ultimately be the better, and 
not the worse, for the life and labours of Franz Liszt. That both 
life and labours may be prolonged is, we repeat, a universal hope ; 
but should the great artist’s sickness prove fatal, it will be said that 
his career could not end more fittingly than on the spot where he 
worked for so many years, and so well, in the cause of music.— 
D;' F 

[This admirably considered and evenly balanced article is, 
from the writer’s point of view, worthy unqualified praise. 
About Liszt’s “genius,” whether as pianist, composer, ecclesiast, 
or pioneer, there may be (and are) differences of opinion. 
That his artistic career has been conducive to good, we cannot 
fora moment believe. Such a King of Weimar, after King 
Goethe, is worse than the worst King of the Jews after the 
best. Nevertheless, the renowned virtuoso is happily hale. | 








DEATH. 


On Saturday, September 17, at his residence, Stanhope Street, 
— Park, Henry SILVESTER, many years with Messrs Hammond 
& Co., music publishers, Vigo Street, Regent Street. Aged 58. 
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| After the 52nd Chapter of “ Pendennis.” 


Dear pages into which I strain my sight 

Until my brain is locked with you at last, 

Until, while Autumn twilight thickens fast, 

I seem to read you by the glorious light 
Of your great author’s wisdom, sweet and bright, 
And goodness of heart, and humour unsurpassed ; 
O ye whose meaning ever grows more vast $ 
With every year of knowledge; may I write 
My name on you as en a window-pane 
Of his soul’s dwelling house, and thereto add 
How much I love him for one thing above | 
All other lovely things your lines contain 

—Six chapters of a very short and sad, 
But, oh, so perfect history of love. 





iff. 





A FESTIVAL SERMON. 


AS’ every incident connected with the Festival of the Three 

Choirs of Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester, which 
last week showed Worcester and its inhabitants at their best, 
must possess a special interest for those (the large majority) 
among thinking persons who believe that such gatherings are 
largely conducive to good, we have no hesitation in reprint- 
ing, for the benefit and instruction of our readers, the Sermon 
on behalf of the Widows and Orphans, delivered from the 
Cathedral pulpit, on Sept. 4th (the 12th Sunday after 
Trinity), by the Rev. William John ‘Butler, M.A., Canon of 
Worcester :— 





SERMON. 
The Offering of Art to God. 
Psaw cl. 6.—“ Let every thing that hath breath, praise the Lord.” 

Thus ends the glorious Book of Psalms, the great treasure house 
from which in generation after generation God’s people have ever 
culled those jewels of divine poetry which stud our sevices, and 
shed light wid grace over our course on earth. No one, as I think, 
can look at it as a whole without perceiving in it, established as we 
may suppose by the direct inspiration and guidance of God’s Holy 
Spirit, a clearly defined arrangement. Step by step, as in some 
rand symphony, those inspired writers, those ‘‘ sweet psalmists of 
srael,” to whom, under God, we owe the precious possession, like 
sO many various instruments cunningly combined into one perfect 
harmony, lead the soul ever onwards from the calm and quiet of 
that first psalm, which simply sets forth the grand character of the 
righteous man, through all the movements of trial, depression, 
darkness, sorrow, penitence, joy, gratitude, which occupy the heart, 
till at length all culminates in one great outpouring of praise, one 
mighty invitation to all beings, whether ‘‘in heaven, on the earth, 
or under the earth,” to join in the chorus, and to magnify and glorify 
God. Meditate on the last six psalms, and what is found there but 
raise, and praise alone? ‘‘ Praise the Lord of heaven; praise him 
in the height ; praise him, all ye angels of his; praise him, all his 
host ; praise him, sun and moon ; praise him, all ye stars and light ; 
— him, all ye heavens, and ye waters that are above the 
eavens; praise the Lord upon earth, ye dragons and all deeps. 
Fire and hail, snow and vapours, wind and storm, fulfilling his word ; 
mountains and all hills ; fruitful trees and all cedars ; beasts and all 
cattle; worms and feathered fowls; kings of the earth and all 
people; princes and all judges of the world; young men and 
maidens, old men and children, praise the name of the Lord; for the 
Lord only is excellent, and his praise above heaven and earth.” 
‘*Sing unto the Lord anew song, let the congregation of saints 
praise him. Let Israel rejoice in him that made him, and let the 
children of Sion be joyful in their king.” ‘‘ Praise him in his holi- 
ness :” so perfect and unsullied. ‘‘ Praise him in the firmament of 
his power :” for that almighty power of which the extended firma- 
ment of heaven, embracing and enlapping us, is the figure and —_ 
‘* Praise him in his noble acts :” set forth again and again, whether 
in judgment, or in mercy and love. ‘‘ Praise him for his excellent 
eatness :” that greatness which it is the glory of all heavenly 
yeings eternally to sing. ‘‘ Praise him” in those musical instru- 
ments which carry the power of expression far beyond the limited 
range of the human voice—‘‘ the small trumpet, with psaltery and 
harp; with the timbrel and lute; with the stringed instruments 
and organ ; upon the loud cymbals ; upon the high-sounding cym- 
bals ;” and then, lastly, as though carried out of himself, by his 
eagerness and desire to testify his love and adoration, summing and 
gathering up all that has gone before into one short sentence the 
Psalmist exclaims, ‘‘ Let everything that hath breath, praise the 
Lord.” This, then, is the grand and solemn conclusion—the one 
great purpose and end of this deep, soul-searching, soul-lifting Book 
of Psalms, viz., to carry on the soul to the highest and completest 
utterance of praise to that great and — being whom we call 

our God. ‘‘ Let every thing that hath breath, praise the Lord.” 
What is meant by praise? The word in its literal signification 
means to prize, or, as we say, to appraise, or to estimate aright. 
And the utterance of praise will ever flow naturally from a heart 
capable of <i mg. were it but the smallest portion of the great- 
ness and goodness and grandeur of Almighty God. Praise, let me 
observe in passing, is not to be confounded with that which we term 
prayer. We assemble together, says the Prayer Book, ‘‘to render 
thanks for the great benefits that we have received at his hands, 
and to set “forth his most worthy praise.” Not less, nay, even—it 
may be—far more than that which to so many constitutes the all in 
all of worship; viz., ‘‘to ask those things which are requisite and 
necessary, as well for the body as the soul.” Petition—prayer as it 
is called—excellent and necessary as it is, is, ever remember, for our- 
selves. We ask for that which we need. But praise is man’s 
offering of love to God. It is his return of love for the love of God 
tohim. It is his return of homage to his Almighty power. It is 
his return of acknowledgment to his infinite glory and majesty. And 
since he has in truth nothing else worthy save love to offer, there- 
fore he offers praise, such as love suggests. ‘‘ We praise thee; we 
bless thee ; we worship thee ; we glorify thee; we give thanks to 
thee for thy great glory, O Lord God, heavenly king, God the father 
almighty.” Not, a course, is it possible for man in any true sense to 
add to God’s glory, to enhance the excellence of him who only hath 
immortality, who dwelleth in that light which no man can approach, 
whom no man hath seen or can see, whose is honour and power ever- 
lasting, who himself needs nothing, but who is and has in himself all 
things. ‘‘ Who,” asks the apostle, ‘hath first given to him, and it 
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shall be recompensed unto him again? For of him, and through him, 
and to him, are all things, whose is glory for ever. Amen.” Yet is 
it not true that it has pleased him, simply because he is love, and 
because it is the nature of love to accept and to value love, therefore 
to value, nay to seek and desire the intelligent expression of love on 
the part of his intelligent creatures, to ‘‘ constitute,” in the words 
of the collect, ‘‘the services of angels and man is a wonderful order,” 
and to ordain that a great portion of those services should consist of 
what are called acts of praise. ‘‘ Whoso offereth me thanks and 
praise he honoureth me.” Is not praise man’s natural token of love 
and admiration? Do we not ever praise both by word and action 
those who are great among ourselves—those whom we love? And 
therefore, that is, in order that he may guide the human heart to 
that which we term praise, he vouchsafes to set himself before us in 
every aspect that men love to praise, in greatness reaching to the 
heaven, in beauty as set forth in those back parts of his glory, which 
we call nature, above all—in tenderness, bountifulness, considerate- 
hess, patience ; dealing with us even as a tender parent deals with 
children ; representing himself as the good shepherd ; as the father 
waiting for the prodigal son ; as the king who freely invites all to 
his marriage feast ; as the owner of the vineyard, who, in order to 
save from ruin the rebellious husbandmen, would risk the life of 
even his beloved Son. What in truth is all Holy Scripture but one 
great setting forth, one great declaration to man, of what and who is 
the one true God, how with him and in him are all greatness, all 
justice, all purity, all wisdom, all beauty, all love; and thus to 
encourage the human heart to admire, and to love, and to pour 
forth the expression of these, as on the one hand by faithful service 
and obedience, as on the other by utterance of every kind. Even as 
the loving child, let the simile be used in all deepest reverence, 
sometimes by act, sometimes again by words of tender affection, ever 
a forth endearments on the beloved parent, exhausting its voca- 
ulary, in vain endeavours fully to give vent to the deep sense of love 
and gratitude that pervades the heart. ‘‘ Out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh,” and may we not reverently say, the 
whole power of human expression speaketh, the mouth being but 
one, though indeed the representative, member, ‘‘ the best member,” 
says the psalmist, ‘that I have?” And when the heart has once 
grasped the idea of the great personal God in all his goodness and 
greatness, then even like her who ‘ brake the alabaster box” and 
poured forth the costly ointment to testify her love; or like David 
dancing before the ark, making himself vile and contemptible in the 
eyes of those who understood not the self-sacrifice of love, so all 
things and every thing will be brought to develop and to minister 
to this one main and most important function and duty of the 
creature, viz. :—to praise the Creator. ‘‘ Let every thing that hath 
breath, praise the Lord.” 
Here, then, as I venture to believe, we find the fitting purpose ; 
nay, more: the truest and highest inspiration of all that is called 
art. What is art but the aptest and most befitting, the perfectest 
and most scientific, the loveliest and most exquisite method of ex- 
pression of every kind—the saying, the doing of everything that has 
to be done or said, even as it should be? The artist is he who, 
having within him certain great and true principles of outward ex- 
pression, has the power of developing them, whether in word or 
deed. The field of art, thus defined, is infinite. Some forms of art, 
some kinds of artists are more prominent, it is true, than others, 
The painter and the sculptor, the architect, the poet, the musician, 
by the rarity, the special beauty and attractiveness of their art, 
claim specially to be called artists. But art is not only theirs. The 
smallest, and, as it may seem, the most insignificant action has 
within it the capability of art. A bit of twisted wire, the laying of 
a few bricks, the joining of a door, the arrangement of a few flowers, 
the placing of a chair, have in them that which calls forth art ; may 
all bear upon them its subtle but unmistakable touch. And thus, 
in one sense, all of every degree, in every calling, may be true 
artists. Who has not seen true artistic feeling in some poor cottage 
garden, in a bit of glass lingering in the broken tracery of some 
little village church, in the uncostly dress of some peasant girl, per- 
haps more often than at home, in some foreign land? And, if we 
ask, whence does this proceed ? how are artists created? what en- 
ables the mind to grasp and the hand to execute? whence comes 
that keenness of the eye and that delicacy of perception, which 
constitute the artist’s mind? I, speaking from this place, can give 
but one reply. I say that all this is of none other than God; and 
that, in however different degrees, like all powers of mind and body, 
he gives a certain amount of artistic power to all who will be at the 
pains to receive it, and to turn it to account. ‘‘ Who,” asks God of 
Moses, ‘‘ made man’s mouth, or who maketh the dumb, or the deaf, 
or the seeing, or the blind?” ‘‘ See,” said Moses, ‘‘ the Lord hath 
called by name Bezaleel. . . . of the tribe of Judah; and he hath 
filled him with the Spirit of God, in wisdom, in understanding, 





and in knowledge, and in all manner of workmanship; and to 
devise curious works, in gold, and in silver, and in brass, and in 
the cutting of stones to set them, and in carving of wood to make 
every manner of cunning work.” And if art be indeed God’s gift 
to man, may we not rightly believe that there is in it even a 
divine character ; that just as purity, goodness, love, truth, are 
simply reproductions in God’s creature, man, of those attributes 
which are his from all eternity, so art is none other than the 
setting forth of that eternal fitness of things, of that sense of fit- 
ness which is inherent in him who is not ‘‘the author of confu- 
sion, but of peace” and order; the ‘pattern and shadow of 
heavenly things,” like the Tabernacle and all its fittings, which 
Moses was bidden to make ‘‘after the pattern which had been 
shown to him on the Mount,” 

What, then, can we more rightly offer to God, how better can we 
praise him than by calling this precious gift of art into requisition, 
and thus rendering our praise beautiful and glorious? And while 
the very fact of endeavouring to do what we have to do ari zht, to 
throw, so to say, the beauty of art on everything, because God does 
not mean things to be sordid, and repulsive, and vile, to take our 
part in developing his glory by making the very best of all that is 
given us to do, if only we understand it rightly, is truly to praise 
him ; yet it seems as though some forms of art do more strikingly 
and picturesquely than others this great work of praise, and there- 
fore afford a special and notable opportunity to praise our God, 
Take, for instance, that which at this time gathers us together in 
this ancient city, the mighty art of music, What more fitting than 
this, in its marvellous power over the emotions of the human heart, 
to be the channel of man’s praise to God? Who can have heard 
unmoved the tones, sometimes pathetic, sometimes heart-raising and 
heart-kindling—who can have taken part in our services of this day, 
without feeling that there is in them a very echo of that which is in 
truth the glory of heaven, of that song of praise which never ceases : 
the ‘Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts, which was, and is, and 
is to come,” or ‘‘Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory and 
honour and power: for thou hast created all things, and for thy 
pleasure they are and were created.” Or, again, as we lift up our 
eyes on this noble temple, with its clustered columns, its long-drawn 
aisles, its vaulted roofs, all so lovingly and skilfully restored, without 
grudge or stint, do we not recognize another rightful tribute which 
man out of the great gift of art offers to him who gave it? And is 
not this also true, viz. :—That then only when art realizes this its 
purpose does it attain the culmination of real dignity and beauty ? 
If art be indeed an inspiration, then the nobler the source of that 
inspiration, the nobler will be the art. If art be an se nner of 
emotion, then exactly according to that which moves the heart, will 
the art itself become. If the heart be’moved by mere earthly instincts, 
the art will be of the earth and earthly. If, on the other hand, it is 
touched by the divine, then art will become divine. Water can 
rise no higher than its own level. Human is human, and divine 
divine. ‘‘ What man knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit 
of man which is in him? even so the things of God knoweth no 
man, save the spirit of God. Now we have received, not the spirit 
of the world, but the Spirit which is of God; that we might know 
the things that are freely given to us of God” He whose work is 
for himself, who labours with no higher object than to please him- 
self, to please what is called the public, to gain praise for himself, to 
mingle in high society, to fill his purse, to make himself conspicuous 
by strange and paradoxical novelties, may indeed reach a certain 
level or range in art, but assuredly not the highest. He alone will 
reach it who, while truly he loves his craft, be it what it may, 
accepts it as something given to him by God to do, to do with his 
might, to do for his r Ag in his presence, in his sight, or for others 
for his sake—he who can say— 

“ Teach me, my God and King, 
In all things thee to see, 
And what I do, in everything 
To do tt as for thee. 
This is the famous stone 
That turneth all to gold, 
For that which God doth touch and own 
Cannot for less be told.” 
Is it not this which has filled the world with those great artists 
whose works never pall, whom to read, or to see, or to hear, brings 
new life and light into the heart? Is it not true that the religious 
motive is that which has brought to its perfection every branch of 
art? What poetry like that of the Divinw Commedia? What 
aintings like his whose work, as the sweet legend tells, angels were 
ound to finish? What architects like those who designed the great 
Christian temples, such as this in which we meet this day ? Or what 
music like that which the love of God inspired, which sprang from 
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hearts imbued with a keen appreciation of the deep mysteries of 
religion, or of the Bible story, or of the services Z Christ’s holy 
Church? I claim for God, and no one, I think, will venture to 
oppose the claim, all the greatest musicians that the world has seen 
—Palestrina, Bach, Handel, Cherubini, Mendelssohn. Were not 
these deeply religious men? And when I say this, I mean not 
merely that they wrote of Christ, or sung of Christ, but that ‘“ his” 
word “was a very lantern to their feet, and a light unto their 
path”; that it filled their soul. ‘‘ They believed, and therefore did 
they speak!” They loved, and their love made them that which 
they were and still are, great masters, true artiste, to stir and guide 
the heart of man. Away, then, with the idea that art is something 
self-existing, standing on its own foundation, to be believed in and 
adored for its own sake. It is but an exponent. The choice lies 
between = pes | it the exponent of that which is carnal, low, sensual, 
human, and ma ing it the exponent of that which is pure, lofty, and 
divine. He who desires to worship, as men say, art for itself, will 
oy worship something that is not art ; and assuredly his work 
will be a reflection of whatever that may be. The love of God will 
show itself in poetry, strength, ease, grandeur. The love of aught 
else will be marked by effort and strain, poverty, weakness, dis- 
appointment, failure. Hear nearly the last words of the great 
Michael Angelo—poet, painter, architect, sculptor, possibly the 
greatest genius of a generation wherein above all the genius of art 
reigned supreme—written to his friend, Vasari, at the close of that 
long and wonderfully successful life. Let all artists lay them well 
to heart ; let them learn what a true artist has to say of art :—‘‘ My 
frail bark, through a stormy sea, draws near a common haven, where 
each must render due account of the good and evil of his life. Now 
I know how my soul was snared by error, when it made art its idol 
and sovereign master. Neither painting nor sculpture suffices to 
calm the soul that now turns to thee, O divine love! that from the 
cross extendest thine arms to save.” 

Two words more. First, let me this day commend to you the 
special object of these annual gatherings of our three cathedral 
choirs. We meet, indeed, to praise our God, to ‘‘render to him the 
calves of our lips.” But we meet also to praise him by an act of 
love, by that which the apostle calls “ pure religion and undefiled,” 
viz., “‘ to help the fatherless and widows in their afiliction.” There 
is, indeed, a cause, Year after year men pass away who have 
laboured long and painfully in the Lord’s vineyard, with incomes 
such as an ordinary mechanic would scarcely find suflicient for his 
support, pressed on every side by calls of charity and duty, bound 
under all circumstances to maintain the habits and appearance of 
gentlemen, and therefore in very many cases absolutely incapable 
of making any adequate provision for the family which they leave 
behind. Then ri a that most trying of all conditions, th: 
poverty, the terror of absolute ruin and degradation to those who 
have known better days, and who therefore are able to compare the 
past with the present, and the frightful future beyond. For these 
then I plead this day. Iask you to give freely to the fund of the 
Society for the Relief of the Widows and Orphans of the Three 
Dioceses of Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester, and to gladden 
the hearts of those who, through no fault of their own, are bowed 
down with the pressure of want. And then, secondly, let us see in 
this our annual festival, not a mere delighting of the bodily senses, 
but a great and blessed opportunity to praise the Lord. Let it not 
be with us as with the Jews of old. ‘‘ Lo,” said God to the prophet 
Kzekiel, *‘thou art unto man as a very lovely song of one that hath a 
pleasant voice, and can play well upon an instrument ; for they hear 
thy words, and do them not.” Rather, as we pass along the glorious 
road, which the plan of these days provides as we listen to the set- 
ting forth of the stern strong faith of that prophet who destroyed 
Baal from Israel, or the loving tenderness of him who could say to 
the widow, ‘‘Weep not”; or the patient resignation of the con- 
queror’s daughter—the type of that far more wonderful resignation 
which next succeeds, of the divine Son to his holy Father's will, as 
we listen to that voice which said, ‘‘ Let there be light, and there 
was light; ” as the grand notes of the solemn mass service or the 
great hymn of praise peal through our church; and, finally, while 
the greatest of masters describes the Messiah's reign, let us also 
endeavour to realize that we are brought very near indeed to 
heavenly things, and taking as it were the shoes from off our feet, 
listen reverently and earnestly ; for the place whereon we stand is, 
believe me, holy ground. 

We of this cathedral have done, as best we could, our part. We 
offer you services. We offer you celebrations of the Holy Com- 
munion each morning. We begin each gathering with prayer ; for 
we feel, and we desire that all present may feel, the great solemnity 
of the occasion, and may tune their hearts aright to take part in all 
that is about to follow. Earnestly we ask you not to pass these our 
offers lightly by, but so to use them as to make this great gather- 





ing, day after day, in this noble house of God, a true answer to the 
—— invitation, ‘‘ Let everp thing that hath breath, praise the 
or. 

This discourse, fitly entitled The Offering of Art to God, 
and preached with all the emphasis of earnest conviction, is 
dedicated to the present Dean of Worcester, in the terms 
subjoined :— 


“To the very Reverend the Lord Alwyne Compton, 
Dean of Worcester Cathedral, this Sermon ts affectionately 
inscribed by his colleague, the preacher.” 


The Festival has been one to remember. Every pro- 
gramme, sacred and secular, was full of good things; the 
leading singers were all of the first class, the chorus was 
admirable and the orchestra to match. Putting aside the 
old mastei nieces, which will outlive the emanations from the 
“ advancec school ” for generations to come, and the deservedly 
successful « intatas by English composers (Messrs Mackenzie 
and Caldic tt), the fine performance of Cherubini’s superb 
Mass in D minor, heard in its entirety for the second 
time in England, and for the first time in a cathedral (an 
important novelty in itself), was more than enough to entitle 
it to high consideration. Mr Done, cathedral organist and 
conductor, may fairly be congratulated on the result of his 
very responsible exertions, about which every one speaks in 
terms of commendation. The “business” matters were as 
efficiently directed by the Honorary Secretaries, the Revs. T’. 
I. Wheeler and R. Cattley (old and earnest workers in the 
cause), associated with an equally courteous gentleman, in 
Mr H. G. Goldingham. And by no means the least edifying, 
by no means the least welcome among the solemnities of the 
week were the special services on Sunday morning and Friday 
evening, in the nave of the Cathedral. It now remains for 
Hereford, next year, to sustain its well-earned fame, and 
emulate the example thus set. Hereford is a plucky little 
city, as was abundantly proved in 1876, and clericals and 
laymen there are as much concerned in keeping up their time- 
honoured meetings as they are now, happily, in Worcester. 








MANNHEIM.—Jean Becker, of the ‘‘ Florentine Quartet,” and 
family have been giving some excellently attended matinées. The 
eighth of the series was marked by the successful début of Mdme 
Elizabeth Ziese, pianist from Elbing, and the performance of a 
string-quartet dedicated by the composer, Anton Rubinstein, to 
Herr Jean Becker. 

Moscow.—The Russian operatic season commenced on the 2nd 
inst. The repertory will include Life for the Czar, Russlan and 
Ludmilla (Glinka); Judith, Rogneda (Seroff); Opritschnik, Onegin 
(Tschaikowski) ; Rusalka (Dargomischky) ; and The Demon (Anton 
Rubinstein); with probably Russian versions of Les Huguenots, 
Robert le Diable, Aida, Faust, Der Freischiitz, La Juive, Il Trova- 
tore, La Traviata, Fra Diavolo, La Muette, and Tannhiiuser. 

Brncen.—Carl Heymann, who is now marking as a pianist an 
epoch in art, has selected for his summer residence this little town, 
surrounded by hills and lying opposite the Niederwald, with the 
object of devoting himself to the talent he has already repeatedly 
proved he oa for composition. A number of pianoforte 
pieces, which will shortly be published, are the result. Not even 
splendid offers, including one from London of a tour in September, 
could induce him to leave his quiet retreat. The reputation he 
enjoys of belonging to those privileged beings who, while still 
young, draw crowded houses, appears to have reached even America, 
for, as we hear, he has recently received several brilliant proposals 
for a Transatlantic trip ; one manager notified his intention, in case 
of a favourable answer from the artist, of immediately starting for 
Europe, to discuss the details of the engagement. Heymann was 
compelled to decline, at least for the present, all these tempting 
chances, as he had teen offered numerous excellent engagements at 
home, and wanted to fulfil them before any others. Next season he 
will make a tour through Switzerland, Germany, Austria, France, 
and Russia. He will ap in Paris at M, Pasdeloup’s Concerts 
Populaires and at the Salle Erard.—Signale. 
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FORM OR DESIGN IN VOCAL MUSIC. 
Form oF THE BaLuaps. 
(Continued from page 593. ) 


In some tunes the form is made more decided by modulation, 
and hence by balance of keys—not only of notes within the one 
key. The modulation is always of the simple kind consistent with 
such short compositions, but is, nevertheless, clear enough. 

“In Peascod Time,” a tune of some popularity in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, and one to which “ Chevy Chase” and other 
ballads were sung, ends the first phrase with the supertonic, as 
the “ Hunt’s up” and the “Children in the Wood,” but it is with 
a rer rer into the key of that note, A, by means of the leading 
note 
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‘‘Near Woodstock Town” comes to the dominant with modula- 
tion by means of the leading note FZ: 
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“ Desdemona’s Willow Song,” which has been dated as far back 
as 1600, and probably Henry VIII.’s time, gives a fair type of the 
modulating second part of a sonata: 
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Its first part comes to a half-close on the supertonic (F%) of the 
main key, E minor. Bar 11 is perhaps still in E minor, with the 
major 6 and minor 7 of the Latin Dorian mode, but is much more 
like D major; and bar 13 is certainly in EK major, returning to 
E minor for the close of the phrase. 

“Phillida flouts me,” a song of Elizabethan times, may be a 
type of the variety sometimes employed in the recapitulation of 
a sonata; in the similarity between bars 3 and 4 of the first 
phrase and its repeat, with bars 3, 4, 7, and 8 of the final phrase ; 
and the variation in the other bars of the parallel phrases : 
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“Polly Oliver,” a later song, about a lass who enlists as a soldier 
and follows her love, has a tune which comes very near to the 
perfect sonata form : 
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The first subject of the sonata is represented by a phrase end- 

ing on the tonic (a) ; the second, by a phrase ending with a modula- 

tion into the dominant key (6). New matter in the tonic key takes 

the place of the 2nd part, after which follows the recapitulation 

4 ' first or tonic subject (c), both in key and idea the same as at 
rs 

OLIVERIA PRESCOTT. 


(To be continued. ) 








On Thursday evening, Sept. 22nd, a harvest thanksgiving service 
was held at St Sepulchre’s, Gubew Viaduct. There was a choir of 
sixty voices, under the direction of the organist (Mr Loaring) and 
Mr G. C. Martin, organist of St Paul’s. The Rev. J. Jackson, vicar 





be my gar- land; Sing all a green wil-low, i 


of St Paul’s, preached the sermon, 
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dmpromptu. | 

To a fluent rhymester. 

Thy verses are eternal, O my friend ! 
For he who reads them reads them to no end. 
Spor (M.D.). 








DILETTANTE FURIOSO. 





(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 


Sir,—I can put up with it no longer. I’m off to Jericho. The 
walls are all knocked down there already for some time, and its 
only harmony is a monotonous dirge o’ nights. But seriously— 
when are Montigny-Rémaury and Annette Essipoff coming again 
to London, and, with their truly classical playing, console us a 
little for the hammerclaviering to which the recent summer 
season incessantly exposed us? Charles Hallé was “cert’nly” (as 
F. C. B.’s Colonel Coghlan says more than once) a wholesome 
weekly antidote to the prevalent “sound and fury signifying 
nothing,” playing, as he did, and as he knows how, all Beethoven's 
sonatas and all the 48 preludes and fugues contained in John 
Sebastian’s Well-disposed Clavier ; but I looked vainly for any 
recognition of it worth reading till I stumbled over an 
eloquent tribute from the pen of Thaddeus Egg—“ that 
trenchant pen,” as Thomas Unlockitt saith, “with which nature 
has endowed him.” But what were all the other sectors about, 
that the world should scarcely be even apprised of the fact of 
Ifallé’s having successfully achieved one of the most memorable 
feats on record? Truth is, legitimate pianoforte-playing is fast 
disappearing. The “ Weber-Liszt,” the ‘“ Schubert-Liszt,” the 
“Chopin-Tausig,” &c., are hurrying it on to destruction. We 
shall have Byron-Close, Shelley-Tupper, and what not, by and by. 
Is Mr Punch asleep? At one time such offences escaped not his 
investigation, and 

In-vestigation 
Brought smart castigation, 


There was Gilbert A’Beckett, who, apropos of the Welsh 
Disgeblayds at an Eisteddfod, said, ‘‘‘These and other blades” ; 
there was Thackeray (the real “People’s William”), who sang 
‘Such a gitting up stairs” with variations; and later there was 
F. C, B., then pregnant with gluesome ire against humbug in the 
lump, who not only sang an inimitable “Song of Sixpence,” but 
wrote with singular acuteness :— 


“ This was his plan, 
He made young Dan 
Stop in a room below,” Sc. 
-—actually introducing in one line a “for” and in another an 


‘‘and,” both italicised, which would have made the reputation of 
half-a-dozen poets, and not have been disdained by Arouet him- 





self, who wrote in simple prose :—“ Pourvu que des charlatans ne 
me donnent insolemment leurs réveries pour des vérités, je fais 
plus de cas d'un bon régime qui entretient mes humeurs, et qui me 
procure une digestion lowable et un sommeil plein.” But where 
now are our A’Becketts, our Thackerays, and our youthful 
F, C. Bs, pregnant with gluesome ire? If, at any distant time 
(perish the thought!) Mr Punch should be reduced to the condi- 
tion of old Lear, driven by retributive storms to seek shelter in 
a forest, in company of the inspired fool who calls him “ Nunkle ” 
—if, I say, without hesitation—— 
( Exit infuriate, ventre a terre. ) 


ITALIAN OPERA AT THE LYCEUM. 


Among forthcoming entertainments, a series of performances of 
Italian opera, under the management of Mr Samuel Hayes, occupies 
a conspicuous place. Mr Hayes has taken the Lyceum during the 
provincial tour of Mr Henry Irving, and will open the enlarged and 
renovated house on the first Saturday in October. The special 
object of the enterprise seems to be that of presenting selections from 
the repertory of familiar and popular opera at ordinary theatre prices ; 
Mr Hayes assuming that a considerable section of the public is ready 
to avail itself of opportunities to enjoy Italian lyric drama, but 
cannot find those opportunities under the conditions in force at the 
regular houses. That the manager may be right few will care to 
dispute, while no one questions that the enterprise is, in its very 
nature, conclusive evidence as to the strength of his conviction. 
Some amateurs would, perhaps, be better pleased with a scheme 
wider in its scope and more regardful of a craving for novelty, but 
these are, of course, a minority, having no more than a minority’s 
claims upon consideration. The repertoire, we observe, contains 
most of the operas towards which public favour has chiefly been 
extended in the past, many of the artists being no less well known, 
as, for example, Mdlle Marimon, Mdme Rose Hersee, Miss Isidore, 
Mdme Mary Cummings, Signori Frapolli, Grazzi, Vizzani, Antonucci, 
Bolton, Monari-Rocca, Pyatt, and Zoboli. With these certain new 
candidates for regard are announced, while Signor Li Calsi as con- 
ductor, and Mr Carrodus as chef-d'attaque, guarantee competence in 
the most responsible places. The operas to be played during the 
first work are—following Dinorah on the opening Saturday—Don 
Giovanni, Don Pasquale, Lucrezia Borgia, La Figlia del Reggimento, 
and /l Trovatore.—D. 7. 

—— ae 


SINGERS IN FORMER DAYS. 





Sept. 14. 


Dear Burpcr,—In reading the interesting article that is now being 
published in the Musical World on the renumeration of the great 
singers of the past—likely to turn the brain of many rising Prima 
Donnas, and to expose them to bitter deceptions—I ask you, 
Blidge, if it would not be equally interesting to write some- 
thing on the renumeration of the great Composers of the 
past? Would it not be interesting to compare the fabulous 
sums that have been paid to singers whose names are not even re- 
mmberd at present with those obtained by the Composers of ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni” or “ Fidelio” 2? Would it not be interesting to learn that 
Schubert considered himself fortunate to have his ‘ Elkénig” 
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engraved for nothing (some say even that his friends were obliged 
to pay the publishing expenses, himself being too poor)—and to 
quote a modern Composer, Chopin—would you believe that the sum 
paid to him by his publisher Schlesinger for nearly all his works 
would not cover the amount demanded by one of our leading Stars 
for two or even for a single of her performances ? 

You will probably answer me with your usual humour, What are 
all the 70 works of a pianist worth compared to a single Cavatina 
of the Diva X or the incomparable Y ?—In this you will be right, as 
you will be expressing the opinion not only of fanatic ‘‘ Dilletanti,” 
but of the public at large, quoting the proverb ‘‘ Vox populi vox 
Dei.” Which of our descendants will be acquainted with names of 
the ‘‘ Divinités” of the Day—idols of the public—and what have 
they done for art ?—Therefore if you, learned Dr, on a leisure day 
(that is if you ever possess one), would undertake an ‘‘ Htude” on 
the renumeration of the great composers of the past (the ‘‘ Parias ” of 
the musical World)—men with intellect would be gratful to you, as 
you would certainly add: In Order that Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert and Weber might win the palm of immortality, they had 
to atone for the genius with which nature had endowed them, by 
dying—more or less—in poverty.—Yours truly, M. B. 

P.S, (Sept. 16).—One of my friends a Tenor (Amateur) to which I 
imprudently showed the last number of the M. W. excited himself 
to such a pitch in reading of the fabulous sums paid to the renowed 
Balthazar Ferri, that he insists on going on the stage. Notwith- 
standing, his singingmaster makes him hope to make him reach 
shortly an ‘‘ut de poitrine” like that of Tamberlick—Tamber I’ Ut 
as the Parisians called him—I am afraid that the public may hiss 
my poor friend. If this misfortune would ever occur, he would 
undoubtedly throw himself into the Thames and the M. W. would 
have to reproach itself with the suicide of an excellent fellow.—I 
tremble in thinking on the possibility of such a event ! 

50 Alexandra Palace. 
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WAIFS, 
Mr W, Ganz has returned from Ostend. 
Mr Handel Gear has returned from Margate. 
Mr J. P. Goldberg has returned from Vienna. 
Mr F. B. Jewson has returned from Ramsgate. 
W. C. Liwe has completed a buffo opera, Goethe. 
Christine Nilsson will probably ere long visit America. 
Marie Geistinger arrived at New York from Europe on the 
8th inst. 
Signor Arditi has returned from Italy, and leaves for New York 
next week. 
The Milan Scala re-opened for the autumn season with Rossini’s 
Semiramide. 
Gustav Janke succeeds the late Professor Kotzolt in the Cathedral 
Choir, Berlin. 
The Michaelmas Term at Trinity College, London, commences on 
Monday next. 
Mr W. F. Taylor is appointed organist to the Roman Catholic 
Chapel at Battersea. 
Campanini will probably return for the approaching Italian 
season to New York. 
Christine Nilsson is said to have declined the offer of an engage- 
ment at Monte Carlo. 
Anton Rubinstein will conduct the first three concerts of the 
Moscow Society of Music. 
Fifty-seven theatres have been destroyed this year by fire in 
different parts of the world. 
The Theodore Thomas Concert Season in Chicago (U.S.) has been 
a success, (?—Dr Blidge.) 
A comic opera, The West Point Cadet, by W. J. Scanlon, is to be 
produced at West Point (U. S.), 








The manager of the Milan Scala is having an Italian version made 
of Beanend tevehethenne’s Folkunger. 

The Emperor of Austria has conferred on Xaver Schwarwenka the 
title of Pianist to the Imperial Court. 

The Theatre at Darmstadt re-opened on the 12th inst., the Grand- 
Duke’s birthday, with Spohr’s Jessonda. 

Emilio Serrano’s opera, Mitridates, is to be performed in the 
coming season at the Teatro Real, Madrid. 

Reitzel, pianist, of the Strassburgh Conservatory, has accepted a 
professorship at the Conservatory, Moscow. 

Taubert, the composer, has been elected for next year President 
of the Royal Academy of Fine Arts, Berlin. 

Bizet’s Carmen was given for the first time at the Crystal Palace 
on Wednesday by Mdme Soldene’s company. 

Luigia Lamiraux, the girl violinist, regarded as a marvel of pre- 
cocious talent, has died, aged fifteen, in Turin. 

Prince Galitzyn, Imperial Chamberlain, is _— Director-in- 
chief of the Imperial Theatres in St Petersburgh. 

Mdlle von Fohr (the Countess Eleonore Forgach) is engaged as 
first dravura singer at the Stadttheater, Wiirzburg. 

Vergnet, the tenor, will sustain the principal character in 
Massenet’s Hérodiade at the ThéAtre de la Monnaie, Brussels, 

Anna de Belocca, who has been stopping in Paris since her return 
from Cauterets, will shortly visit her family in St Petersburgh. 

Franz Ries, Music Publisher to the King of Saxony, has had the 
Francis Joseph Order conferred on him by the Emperor of Austria, 

The Belgian “ Prix de Rome” has been gained this year by 
Sylvain Dupuis, a pupil of Radoux, director of the Liége Con- 
servatory. 

The New Orleans Italian operatic season, with Etelka Gerster as 
prima donna, begins, under Strakosch’s management, on the 19th 
December. 

Wagner's 7'ristan und Isolde, with the couple Vogl, from Munich, 
in the two leading characters, is in preparation at the Stadttheater, 
Konigsberg. 

As ‘‘Madier” is not a desirable word in Russian, Mdme Fursch- 
Madier will figure in the bills of the Italian Opera, St Petersburgh, 
as Mdme Fursch-Madi. 

Gustav Holliinder (the violoncellist) has accepted the post at the 
Cologne Conservatory declined by M. Emile Sauret, and enters on 
his duties the lst October. 

Signorina Borghi-Mamd, the soprano, and Tamagno, the tenor, 
are such favourites at Buenos Ayres that the manager has already 
engaged them for next season. 

Aimé Gros, formerly manager of the Grand-Théatre, Lyons, has 
been appointed successor to Jansenne—resigned—as director of 
the Conservatory in that town. 

Theobald Rehbaum, composer of the comic opera, Don Pablo, pro- 
duced a year since at the Theatre Royal Dresden, has written a 
romantic opera, Das kalte Herz. 

Mr Brinley Richards will make his first appearance in public, since 
his illness, at the concert of the Philharmonic Society, Free Trade 
Hall, Manchester, on October Ist. 

The King of Saxony has presented the Gold Medal, ‘‘ Virtuti et 
Ingenio,” to Mdme Borner-Sandrini, on her fiftieth artistic anniver- 
sary at the Theatre Royal, Dresden. 

A short time since the seven-thousandth piano was completed by 
the firm of A. H. Francke, Leipsic, the event being celebrated with 
appropriate rejoicings. The firm was established in 1865. 

It is said that Albert Niemann will sustain the part of Siegmund 
in Die Walkie during the Nibelungen performances next spring at 
m0 Majesty’s Theatre. Wagner has been to Dresden for medical 
advice, 

Miss Francesca J, Ferrari has returned from her Continental tour, 
having visited Frankfort (stopping at the Hotel de Russie !), Mar- 
burg, Cassel, Kisenach, Erfurt, Weimar, Dresden, Ems, Brussels, 
and Paris. 

This season’s programme at the Theatre Royal, Copenhagen, will 
include a new opera by a Danish composer, Axel Grandjean ; Am- 
broise Thomas’s //amlet; and Pergolese’s Serva Padrona, never 
before produced in Denmark. 

A guide, showing off a remarkable echo to tourists in the Pyrenees, 
remarked ; ‘‘Observe how the sound is repeated from rock to rock, 
from crag to crag, and especially how beyond the frontier the echo 
has a perfectly distinguishable Spanish accent.”’ 

The Mayor announced at a meeting of the Brighton Town Council 
that the proceeds of the concerts given in aid of the sufferers by the 
railway accident in France, in which several members of one of the 
competing societies of Orpheonists were killed, amounted to £124. 
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At the close of the ordinary service at the Liverpool pro-Cathedral, 
on Tuesday afternoon, the organist (Mr Frederick H. Burstall) played 
the ‘‘Dead March” in Saul, in memory of the late President Garfield. 
The large congregation stood during the time, and the scene was 
very impressive, 

Mr Minton Pyne, organist of St Augustine’s, Pendlebury, and 
assistant-organist at the Cathedral, Manchester, has accepted the 
post of organist of St Mark’s, Philadelphia (one of the best church 
appointments in America). Mr Pyne was for five years a pupil of 
the late Dr S. S. Wesley. 

The National Eisteddfod, which is to be held next year at Denbigh, 
has been duly proclaimed in that town, with all the interesting and 
ancient formularies, the members of the Town Council, the volun- 
teers, and other local public bodies, assisting in the ceremonial. 
Clwydfardd, one of the oldest Welsh bards conducted the proceed- 
ings, which attracted a large attendance of the bardic and musical 
fraternity of North Wales. It is expected that the late Merthyr 
Tydvil Eisteddfod will show a surplus of about £500. 








Bapen.—To celebrate the birthday of the Grand-Duke, on the 
7th inst., the managers of the Gouad ave a concert, supported by 
Mdme Marie Wilt, Mdme Varette von Stepanoff (pupil of Letche- 
ticzki’s), pianist from St Petersburgh, an:l Zajic, Concertmeister from 
Strassburgh. 

OLDENBURGH.—The new Grand-Ducal Theatre will be inaugurated 
on the 8th October, with Goethe’s /phigenie, and an “ occasional 
piece” by Reinhard Mosen. ‘The old edifice which it replaces was 
built almost entirely of wood, and considered so dangerous that the 
insurance companies refused to insure it, save at a ruinous rate, 





THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


ADOLFO FERRARI 


THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author's freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into genera] use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 








VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK Mort, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


4 Mezzo-Soprano, Par Jos. Curct. Price ts. London: Duntan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whiist the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the tuste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & Oo. (late JuLLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and euriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 
and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the taculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious,andin Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine( Longman & Co,), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santiey, &c. Sold in 
prey Pood d. and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
lolonies, 

















CHAPPELL & CO0.’S 


CABINET & COMBINATION ORGANS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CLOUGH & WARREN, 
DETROIT, U.S.A. 





From 18 to 225 Guineas. 
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THE PET AMERICAN ORGAN. 
Seven Stops, solid Black Walnut Case. 
PRICE 18 GUINEAS. 


THE FAVOURITE TEN-STOP ORGAN. 
Case of solid Black Walnut. 
PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 


With 12 Stops, including Sub-bass Octave Coupler and Knee Pedal 
for Full Organ, 35 GUINEAS. 





WHOLESALE AND RETAIL AGENTS: 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
City Branch—15, POULTRY. 
And of all Musicsellers throughout the United Kingdom. 


Illustrated Lists on application. 
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5. The Dream 


3. Lover’s Melancholy 
5. We are waiting by the river 


7. Sunshine 


19. Take thy banner 


3. Queen of Love ... 


30. Go, lovely rose ... 
31. Sweet stream that winds thro’ yonder glade 


MODERN 


FOUR-PART SONGS. 


FOR MIXED VOICES. 


(S.A.T.B.) 


(With ad lib. Pianoforte Accompaniment.) 


Quarto Size.—Printed from Engraved Plates. 


Price net. 


W. G. Cusins 
James Coward 


; As the sunshine to the flowers 
. Away, away to the summer woods ... 


3. Children—‘‘Come to me, 0 ye children” Walter Maynard 


Walter Maynard 
Alice Mary Smith 
. Golden Slumbers—‘‘ Golden slumbers kiss your eyes” 

W. H. Cummings 

. Oh, the merry May! Mary Dowling 

. Hurrah for Father Christmas .. G. W. Lyon 

. Violet-—‘‘ Brighter than the rays of morning ” 

Walter Maynard 

Walter Maynard 
W. G. Cusins 


. Lo! the peaceful shades of evening 


. The Hemlock Tree 
. Venetian Boat-Song 
. Rock them, rock them—‘‘ Golden slumbers ” 
Alice Mary Smith 
. Alice Mary Smith 
Charles Gardner 
.. J. L. Hatton 
. J. L. Hatton 
A. H. D. Prendergast 
. Lady, wake—‘ Lady, ones the village chimes ” 
Walter Maynard 
James Coward 


. Still the angel stars are shining 


. Vesper bells are softly pealing 


20. Lovely Spring is come again ... 
. Fall on us, O night 
2. Star that bringest home the bee 


Emanuel Aguilar 
W. J. Westbrook 
W. J. Westbrook 
Alice Mary Smith 

W. N. Watson 
Georgina Bairnsfather 


. Hail, thou bright-eyed virgin morning 
5. Waken, lords and ladies gay... 

. Oslumber, my darling! 

. The Corsair’s Home 

. Spring and Autumn 

. Resignation 


... Henry Leslie 
John Thomas 
John Thomas 
J. G. Callcott 

Charles Gardner 


Sir W. S. Bennett 


. Rock me to sleep F, Berger 
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. Spring 
5, Think of me 
36..0ld Daddy Longlegs 
. May Morning 
. The golden days 
. Good-night, a beloved 
. May-time . 
. The hour of thought ... 
2, Arise, my love . 
3. They whom we loved on wait 
. Cynthia ... aes a 
5. Roses of the Sea ab oes A ay 8 
. The Cryer 
. A Matin Song ... 
. Low dies the day 
. Wake, dearest love 
50. Love wakes and weeps 
51. The two Stars ... 
52. Bells across the sea P 
3. Beside a placid silver stream... 
. My lady sleeps .. . és 
. Of all the arts beneath the pein. 
. Love’s young dream 
7. O well I love the spring 
58. Pack clouds away 
59. Proud Maisie oa 
30. On a day, alack the day! 
51. Ask me no more 
}2. When the wind blows... 
33. Hear our prayer, 0 heavenly Father 
. And shall Trelawny die ? 
5. Welcome, day of joy and gladness. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


To be continued. 


Price net. 


Summer Rain F. Berger 
.. Henry Hiles 
... Ciro Pinsuti 
C. A. Macirone 
.. J. L. Hatton 
.. J. L, Hatton 
...Miss Lindsay 
S. Reay 
S. Reay 
. F. Westlake 
.. F. Westlake 
.. J. B, Surgey 
A. Jarvis 
. O. Prescott 
T. R. Prentice 
H. C. Banister 
Westley Richards 
Prof. G, A. Macfarren 
Walter Macfarren 
Walter Macfarren 
C. H. Couldery 
A. Schloesser 
Sir W. 8S. Bennett 
E. W. Hamilton 
. J. L. Hatton 
... Henry Smart 
Arthur O'Leary 
W. H. Cummings 
Cleveland Wigan 
William Horsley 
T. R. Prentice 
C. A. Macirone 
Christmas Carol 
J. L. Hatton 
Seymour Smith 
Ignace Gibsone 
Ignace Gibsone 


And now we'll say good-night 
My soul is sinking 
The Grasshopper 
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